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Equity study 
elayed again 


® Faculty fed up; they 
want to see report and 
settle contract now 


_ By CAMILLE DUCEY 
. Editor ~~ 


othing has changed. An old familiar 

tune lingered at the latest NECC 

Faculty Association meeting as 
members faced the same questions and 
concerns about salary and status as when 
they left last spring. 

Members expressed frustration, disap- 
pointment and anger at the first union 
meeting of the semester as Faculty Associa- 
tion President Joseph T. LeBlanc gave his 
update on contract negotiations and the 
status of the classification process. 

Stating his information was based on 
reliable sources and some rumor, LeBlanc 
gave a brief summary of the good and bad 
aspects of the classification study in its 
current state: 

$14.9 million will be distributed to 1,632 
faculty members across the state in the first 
year, not counting retroactive monies; how- 


ever, the faculty will only see the money if 
they increase their work schedules to 15 
credit hours of teaching. 

LeBlanc pointed out that if members 
refuse the extra hours, the report will take 
the position that members are already paid 
at the 82nd percentile nationally when 
compared to similar states. 

Jim Bradley, member of the statewide 
board of directors, emphasized that 3 per- 
cent from their last salary contract was 
slated for the classification study. 

Retroactive payments are in question. 

Local association treasurer Pam 
Donahue, made a motion to present to the 
board of directors of the MCCC that the 
NECC Faculty Association is strongly against 
changing any of the language that would do 
away with the retroactive clause originally 
agreed upon. 

As currently written, points needed to 
reach the top of the salary scale would take 
40 years. Day team negotiator for the union, 
Priscilla Bellairs, said this was not an im- 
provement. Previous steps to reach the top 
took 25 years. 

$2 million will be distributed to profes- 
sional staffers, but the report breaks up the 
See UNION page 4 


Art reproductions 
coming to Lawrence 


@ Library loans Monet, 
Pissaro and Boudin works 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Editor 


our reproductions of artwork from an 

original collection valued at more than 

$6 million will soon be on display at 
the Lawrence campus. 

Katherine Rodger, dean of the Lawrence 
campus, said the original paintings by 
American and European artists including 
Claude Monet and J.A.C. Pissarro, were 
owned by Lawrence native, the Rev. Will- 
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iam Wolcott, and were willed to the White 
Fund upon Wolcott’s death in 1911. 

Wolcott requested the collection be 
placed in the Museum of Fine Arts and left 
the decision to bring the works to Lawrence 
when a suitable gallery was available, to the 
discretion of the trustees of the White 
Fund. 

Three of the 17 original paintings are 
displayed at the museum. The rest are in 
storage at the museum. 

White Fund trustee Robert J. Frishman 
said the Polaroid Corp. was commissioned 
five years ago to replicate four of the most 
valuable works, through a high-tech proce- 
dure using textured paper which simulates 

See WHITE page 4 
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Don’t leave the 
college without 
joining a club 
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CAN’T WAIT UNTIL THIS IS OVER: Michele Harris, admissions office, helps 
liberal arts student Al Martone get ready for classes. 


ust barely breathing 


® Smoking outside of 
buildings still a source of 
campus complaints 


By MARK BEHAN 
Staff Reporter 


egardless of what nonsmokers may 

think as they enter the Spurk Build- 

ing, Nikki Pappas feels she has a 
right to smoke outside the entrance. 

“We smoke outdoors, it shouldn’t bother 
people,” said Pappas, 25, a smoker for eight 
years. “People should go around and use the 
other entrance if they don’t want to breathe 
it (smoke) in.” 

As they sat in the Spurk lobby while 
secondhand smoke wafted through the air, 
several nonsmokers voiced their feelings. 

“I can’t stand the smoking,” said Rick 
Harrison, 19. 

“It’s gross,” Meghan Fox, 19, said. 

“It’s painful to walk through the crowd 
of smokers who congregate in front of the 
Spurk building,” Briana Berthiaume, 21, 


said, adding she was surprised at the high 
number of students who smoke at NECC. 

Though she would prefer to have smok- 
ing banned on campus, Berthiaume would 
at least like to see a designated smoking 
area set up somewhere away from non- 
smokers. 

“People who don’t smoke shouldn’t have 
to breathe it in,” she said. 

If smokers and nonsmokers are to coex- 
ist peacefully at NECC, changes may need to 
be made to appease both sides. 

Two years ago President David Hartleb 
spent time talking with many students, 
faculty and staff about NECC’s smoking 
policy. 

“Some nonsmokers want the entire cam- 
pus to be smoke free while many are ada- 
mant about their smoking,” Hartleb said. 

“There is no way that I know to reach an 
accommodation between the two groups— 
there is no win-win scenario that I can 
identify, unless we allocate scarce resources 
for building structures for smokers on the 
campus.” 

Hartleb said that at this time there are 
no plans to change the smoking policy at 
See HARTLEB page 4 
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Let’s change those 
financial aid forms 


@ Scared off by 
complex paperwork, 
many students do 
not even apply 


cholarships are a good 

thing, but some of them 

have too many strings at- 
tached. Those that are awarded 
for achievement and program 
choice are without complica- 
tion and a pleasure to receive. 
But for those who are in finan- 
cial need, the process can be 
demoralizing. 

They necessitate lengthy 
state and federal forms that 
require submitting informa- 
tion on family history, includ- 
ing parents’ education levels, 
marital status, child support 
details, savings accounts, and 
pension or compensation ben- 
efits that bore into the core of 
one’s personal life. 

Admittedly, this is not a 
choice by the college, but a 
requirement of the federal and 
state government which seems 
to be hell bent on diminishing 
one’s value by stripping them 
of any shred of self-esteem and 
privacy they may still possess. 

It is bad enough for those 
who are without choice to be 


bogged down with the task of 
filling out information in color 
coded sections which corre- 
spond to questions in other 
sections. 

This bureaucratic red tape 
seems to penalize individuals 
because of their need, making 
their lives more difficult by 
adding the burden oflong, com- 
plicated and confusing forms. 

Other scholarships exist 
which may be based on life 
experience and gender, but 
may require a financial aid 
application as part of the pro- 
cess. 

For students attending com- 
munity college who generally 
have other responsibilities such 
as jobs, family responsibilities 
and demanding class sched- 
ules, the process is tiring, in- 
trusive and burdensome. 

It is no wonder many of 
these students choose not to 
avail themselves of these ‘gifts’ 
because the benefits are not 
worth the cost in terms of pri- 
vacy, time and convenience. 

If students are truly to be 
served in the best possible way, 
the scholarship process needs 
to be radically revised 
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@ Get involved in campus 
life by writing us a letter 


his column will not interest those 
who consider a newspaper nothing 
more than birdcage or catbox liners. 

With that being said, it would be nice if 
more readers visited the new Observer web 
site (observer.necc.mass.edu) in addition to 
picking up the newspaper. 

The idea behind this column was to 
research different trends in the newspaper 
business. Then apply this new found knowl- 
edge to this paper and motivate potential 
readers into picking up the paper. 

With all the time and effort put into 
producing the newspaper and maintaining 
the web site, it would be nice if people saw 
the results of our hard work . Being the new 
guy on staff, I have not put in as much time 
as others, but it can be said that it would be 
gratifying if the efforts of everyone here 
were seen by a larger audience. 

For proof of this hard work all you have 
to do is stop by or call the newsroom. There 
is always someone around. 

Now with this out in the open, we know 
‘the skills we learn will help our careers 


later on in life. It would be helpful to get 
some outside ideas. 

Readers could help us make a better 
newspaper. With letters, e-mails, phone 
calls, readers could give us ideas of what 
they would like to see in the paper. 

There must be some ideas you readers 
have. What are the things that are liked and 
disliked about this paper? 

How about sending letters to the news- 
paper? 

Every student here must have similar 
concerns. Issues such as money, transpor- 
tation, and child care all play a role in 
bringing us to this college. 

Let us know what you think are major 
issues at school. 

Airing some of these concerns in the 
newspaper would be a great way for others 
to see your ideas. It is also time saving and 
convenient. 

Not all students have the time to become 
active in school politics. The student body is 
diverse. Some students are parents, some 
work full-time, while many are parents, 
workers and students. Write a letter and 
circulate your opinion to the masses. 

Considering we attend a small college, 
we have a number of opportunities. At a 
larger school I may never have had the 
opportunity to write for the newspaper. 
Keeping with that thought, if someone 
writes a letter to a larger school newspaper 
it might never be published. Here at NECC, 
as long as the idea is well thought out and 
presented in a printable fashion, it will be 
published. 

Earlier this month another staffer sug- 
gested that I ask readers to write in or e- 
mail me.I didn’t really go for the idea at the 
time. Now after thinking about it, it finally 
makes more sense to me. 

What a great way to find out what the 


For the latest 


NECC 


hews 


Check out our web page today! 
http://observer.necc.mass.edu 


In the works for later this semester: 
- Music & film clips 
- Webcasts of NECC events 
Free student classifieds 
& more! 
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Or H!C FLIGHT 
DELAY! 


readers want, just ask them. What a con- 
cept. I wish I had thought of it. 

In the end it would be nice if we in- 
creased our readership. If that were to 
happen, not only wouldit help the staff, but 
it would help all of us at the college by 


keeping us informed. 

All of us here can be better served by 
getting the most out of our college experi- 
ence. Making the college a better place 
would be a gratifying feeling for everyone 
at NECC. 


Bradford College & 
Northern Essex Community 
College Have Entered a Joint 
Admission Agreement! 


Transfer Coordinator Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer your questions. 


Bradford College 


Office of Admission 
Bradford College 

320 South Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 
(978) 372-7161 

(800) 336-6448 


Website: http://www. bradford.edu 
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continued from page 1 

staff into groups with point values for each 
group, none of which are worth as much as 
faculty points. 

LeBlanc said if the rumors are true, 
professional staffers are “getting the shaft” 
with this provision. 

Bellairs said the professional staff gets 
left behind instead of being equal with 
faculty. 

“They are being divided up into a num- 
ber of categories with decreasing values,” 
she said. 

The value of the points depends on the 
level of the group. 

“That’s saying you’re more important 
than he is,” LeBlanc said pointing to a 
professional staff member. 

Intensifying the whole situation is the 
fact that the union members are working 
without a contract. 

The last contract ran out in June, and 
negotiations for the new contract are hinged 
on the results ‘of the classification study, 
which is delayed. 


White Fund 


@ continued from page 1 

the originals. The cost of the project was 
$10,000. The four included one Monet, two 
of Pissarro and one Boudin. 

“There are still very few places that have 
this equipment and it still is a very expen- 
sive process,” Frishman said. 

The reproductions measure two-by-three- 
feet and were placed in expensive frames, 
he said. They were then given to the 
Lawrence Public Library where they have 
been on display since. 

Rodger said when plans for the Lawrence 
extension campus were underway, she came 
up with the idea of borrowing the reproduc- 
tions and hanging them in the new Com- 
mittee Meeting Room at the new campus. 

“President David Hartleb endorsed the 
idea and he made a written request to the 
White Fund and the library trustees to 
borrow the works for one year,” Rodger 
said. 

The White Fund was founded by Judge 
Daniel Appleton White in 1852. A brochure 
featuring Wolcott’s paintings includes 
White’s intentions. 

“With a strong desire to benefit the new 
city growing up around his birthplace, he 


“Things have been moving along too 
slowly,” LeBlanc said, adding that he did 
not know when the union members would 
see the actual report. 

Bellairs talked about her experiences as 
a member of the bargaining team. 

“I certainly took on this job, but 1am no 
longer confident. I feel extremely confused. 
Everything about classification that has a 
good side also has a bad side. 

I still feel unbelievably ignorant about 
every aspect of what I am supposed to 
know. Nobody on our team knows anything 
about classification,” Bellairs said. 

Other members voiced their concerns 
and anger with the top leaders of the MTA 
and MCCC as well as the classification pro- 
cess. 

“T feel like the MTA and the MCCC are 
giving away more of our rights. I am dis- 
gusted with the union leaders and I would 
like to pull out from the union. They will 
sell our soul at our expense. They have 
abandoned us,” said Bill Huston, deaf stud- 
ies professor. 


Luke Perkins pions 
FINAL ADJUSTMENTS: Workers install the new lamp posts at the entrance to 
the Haverhill campus just off Elliott Way. 


reproductions coming to Lawrence 


endowed a generous fund for free lectures, 
a public library and the general advance- 
ment of the city’s inhabitants.” 

The brochure also includes an excerpt 
from Wolcott’s will: 

“My purpose in making this bequest is to 
create and gratify a public taste for fine art, 
particularly among the people of the city of 
Lawrence.” 

Rodger said the White Fund has collabo- 
rated with NECC in funding past cultural 
events at the Lawrence campus and said the 
college enjoys a good relationship with the 
Lawrence Public Library, which got its start 
from White’s endowment. 

“Before the Lawrence campus was built 
on Franklin Street, we (college administra- 
tors) were scattered here and there in the 
city. I had an office at the library,” Rodger 
said. 

The White Fund has recently become 
embroiled in a legal battle with the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts when the Fund attempted 
to sell the three paintings displayed at the 
museum. 

A superior court judge ruled the works 
could not be sold since their placement at 
the museum was specifically mandated in 


Hurrah! 
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Wolcott’s will. 

Frishman said the proposed sale had a 
specific purpose. 

“The money would never be spent, but 
added to the endowment of the White 
Fund. 

The interest on the proceeds, about 
$500,000 would be used to fund art-related 
programs in Lawrence,” he said. 

Frishman said the fund plans to appeal 
the decision and to seek legal direction as to 
the remaining 14 paintings still in storage. 

“We are giving consideration to repro- 
ductions of the remaining paintings and we 
should decide where and how these should 
be displayed,” Frishman said. 

Past efforts to bring the original paint- 
ings to the city were unsuccessful, Rodger 
said. 

In the 1980s, Emerson College expressed 
an interest in moving to Lawrence where it 
hoped to provide a home for the art. Those 
plans never materialized, however. 

The second effort was made when the 
Lawrence campus was first built on Franklin 
Street in 1991. 

Rodger said a group of citizens con- 
cerned about the arts asked former Presi- 


dent John Dimitry to find a place for the 
collection at the new campus. 

She said Dimitry called in a Connecticut 
art consultant who said two rooms next to 
the atrium would work, but it would take 
about $30,000 to convert them into the 
appropriate environment to protect the 
works and would require 24-hour armed 
security guards and a sizable insurance 
policy. 

The group appealed to the White Fund to 
underwrite the insurance and security costs 
estimated at $300,000 per year, but the 
fund declined, stating the costs were too 
high. : 

The Museum of Fine Arts also protested, 
stating the college did not meet the stan- 
dards of a museum collection. 

Frishman was asked if hanging the re- 
productions at the campus was in keeping 
with Wolcott’s and White’s intentions. 

“Our principal obligation is to support 
the public library. It satisfies both Wolcott’s 
and White’s wishes to benefit the people of 
Lawrence and I believe this is a way for that 
to happen. Judge White also wanted youth 
to benefit from the foundation. It qualifies 
under that as well.” he said. 


Hartleb seeks advice about smoking 


@ continued from page 1 
NECC. 

Asked about smokers congregating in 
front of Spurk, Hartleb said “Smoking is 
banned in all buildings. As a result, some 
students smoke outside the entryways of 
our classroom buildings.” 

For several years liberal arts major Dustin 
Rhodes, 21, smoked one and a half packs of 
cigarettes per day. He quit smoking cold 
turkey six months ago for health reasons. 

As a former smoker, Rhodes is one of few 
on campus who can sympathize with both 
smokers and nonsmokers. 

“You are either against smoking or for it, 
it’s a tough situation,” he said. 

He said secondhand smoke does not 
bother him, “I am used to being around it 
(smoke), but I understand why it would 
bother nonsmokers.” 

Rhodes said it wouldn’t affect him one 
way or the other if NECC were to ban 
smoking. “However, I know many people 
who would be upset.” 


Asked if NECC will ever be a smoke free 
campus, Hartleb said he did not know. 

“Decisions such as this one are normally 
made by the president—and often by the 
Board of Education. It is the role of the 
trustees to set policy. I do not like to make 
decisions of this magnitude until I am 
better informed by a recommendation from 
the campus community. 

“As president, Ido not workina vacuum,” 
Hartleb said. 

Hartleb wants the campus (faculty, staff 
and students) to participate in a solution. 
He discussed the smoking issue a few years 
ago with the student senate and asked for 
a recommendation. 

“They had smokers and nonsmokers on 
the senate and came to no recommenda- 
tion,” he said. 

Hartleb is looking for suggestions on 
how to engage the campus community in a 
discussion that might lead to a decision on 
smoking. Suggestions may be sent to: Mark 
Behan by e-mail: www.behanms@aol.com 
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® Deng Xiaoping’s 
vision for China’s 
future prevails 


EDITOR'S NOTE John Roderick cov- 
ered China for 37 years for The Associ- 
ated Press, from its pre-revolution days 
to the reform era of the 1980s, includ- 
ing seven months he spent in the caves 
of Yan’an, the former Chinese commu- 
nist capital. This is his recollection of 
the birth of Mao Tse-tung. 


By JOHN RODERICK 


Associated Press Writer 


GG Nineteen Eighty-four,” 
George Orwell’s novel of to 
tal dictatorship, appeared in 

1949, the year of the birth, half a 

century ago, of the People’s Re- 

public of China. 

Though it did not pinpoint the 
new China, it foresaw with terrify- 
ing accuracy the first 30 years of 
draconian, one-party communist 
tule under Mao Tse-tung, the 
peasant’s son I had known and 
lived with for seven months in 
Yan’an, the communists’ cave capi- 
tal. 

When I knew him, between 
1945 and 1947, he seemed ratio- 
nal, reasonable and if not pro- 
American, at least willing to coop- 
erate with the United States. He 
boasted of democracy at the low- 
est levels in the huge area he 
controlled. He said communism 
was a dream, a long way off. His 
wife, Jiang Qing, was self-effacing 
and friendly. 

It was a “feel good” phase in 
U.S.-Chinese communist relations. 
President Harry Truman had sent 
his trusted aide, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, to China on a mission to 
bring Mao and his Nationalist foe, 
Chiang Kai-shek, together and end 
their long, costly civil war. 

When Marshall failed, the war 
resumed and the communists won. 
Mao proclaimed the formation of 
the People’s Republic on Oct. 1, 
1949. He was not the man I had 
known. Vindictive in victory, he 
now had only words of hate for 
Truman and Marshall. The United 
States, he said, was China’s new 
No. 1 enemy. 

Right from the start, in 1950, 
Mao gambled the store on war 
with that powerful enemy in Ko- 
rea. Had he lost, domestic disaster 
could have followed. But he fought 
it to a stalemate and discovered 
the power of national hatred: It 
united China behind him. 

The communists in Yan’an had 
told me that land reform, the next 
step, would be done peacefully as 
it later was in Taiwan. Instead 
Mao mounted hate-filled “speak 
bitterness” campaigns to oust, 
sometimes imprison, often kill the 
landlords. 

There was domestic progress, 
nevertheless, in the first few years. 
Mao ordered controls that brought 
down skyrocketing inflation. With 
Moscow’s help, major industrial 
projects began. Minor political 
parties were allowed to join the 
government. 

Elections were held at the dis- 
trict and city level. Major gains 
were made in health care and di- 
saster relief. Rents and wages were 
tightly controlled, food rationed. 
A dull, gray sufficiency replaced 
the economics of boom and bust, 


wealth and poverty. 

Mao’s China seemed headed 
for a variation of socialist democ- 
racy with the emphasis on eco- 
nomic equality rather than politi- 
cal freedom. Many voices would 
be heard, but the Communist 
Party’s would be louder than all 
others. 

Then Mao did what no 
Orwellian Big Brother would have 
dared. He invited the minor party 
people and intellectuals to criti- 
cize the Communist Party. “Let all 
flowers bloom, all schools of 
thought contend,” he said grandly. 

The outpouring of dissent as- 
tonished, hurt, then infuriated 
him. Some had the nerve to pro- 
pose Western-style democracy. 
Mao had opened the door a crack. 
Seeing what was outside, he 
slammed it shut. 

The Orwellian period began. 
The minor party people were 
kicked out of the government; the 
more vocal ones jailed. The Com- 
munist Party assumed total con- 
trol of the nation. Like the emper- 
ors of old, but with greater effi- 
ciency, it handed down its decrees 
from Beijing to the provinces. 
Street and neighborhood commit- 
tees, alert to let not a single leaf 
fall unnoticed, spied on every indi- 
vidual. It became illegal not only 
to criticize but to remain silent. 

News disappeared from the 
press; government edicts and ex- 


hortations to redouble dedication 
to communist goals took its place. 
News of disasters or economic set- 
backs was suppressed; they would 
give comfort to the enemy. Failure 
to conform invited punishment. 

Barred like all Americans from 
Mao’s China, I reported these 
events from Hong Kong and To- 
kyo. One of my Hong Kong Chi- 
nese friends worked for the lib- 
eral, then communist-leaning 
newspaper Ta Kung Pao. Invited to 
Beijing, he was imprisoned and 
threatened with death, then re- 
leased without charge. Sent back 
to cultivate - and spy on - his 
foreign reporter friends, he fled 
instead, with his wife, to asylum 
in England. 

He was lucky. His experience 
was only a foretaste of what was to 
come. 

After the economic disaster of 
the Great Leap Forward, a huge, 
backyard effort to industrialize 
China overnight, Mao was side- 
lined for seven years. With the 
1966-76 Cultural Revolution, anow 
strident Madame Mao goaded an 
enfeebled Mao to strike back at his 
enemies. 

China’s schools shut down to 
allow millions of students to at- 
tack, destroy and pillory every- 
thing and everyone old, particu- 
larly Mao’s political foes. Children 
turned on their parents. Millions 
of innocent people were tortured, 


AP Photo/Greg Baker 
BEIJING PAGEANT: The Children’s Marching Band passes a portrait of Sun Yat-Sen, father of 
modern China, prior to the start of the celebratory parade of 500,000 people to mark China’s 50th 
anniversary. 


humiliated, executed after huge, 
hate-filled mass meetings. 
Yesterday's heroes became today’s 
villains. It was all done in the 
name of Mao, now described as a 
demigod, a genius produced only 
once in 10,000 years. 

Already estranged from Mos- 
cow and Washington, China now 
withdrew from the rest of the 
world. 

The decade-old nightmare 
ended with Mao’s death in 1976. 
Deng Xiaoping, his old friend, the 
chief victim of Mao’s Orwellian 
period, took over. He reopened the 
door and let in some sunshine. 

I was back in the Beijing AP 

office when he pardoned and freed 
Mao’s victims, dismantled Mao’s 
system of top-down controls, in- 
troduced the free market, re- 
opened the door to foreign trade 
and sent thousands of students 
abroad. Newspapers began report- 
ing news again. China was freer 
than it had been in its entire his- 
tory. 
_. In 1984, China never seemed 
more ebullient, more optimistic. I 
made a farewell tour of a dozen 
cities and encountered a mood of 
near euphoria. 

The Tiananmen massacre of 
1989 proved sobering but not fa- 
tal. By 1999, Deng’s vision of the 
future, not Mao’s or Orwell's, pre- 
vails as China moves into the 21st 
century. 


Mexico, U.S. 
move to new 
labor program 


A Vp Vasa 2s (AP)—In the 1940s, 


there was a world war on 
and young Americans were off 
fighting in Europe and the Pacific, 
so the United States turned to 
Mexican workers to ease a labor 
shortage. In the late 1990s, a boom- 
ing U.S. economy and 4.2 percent 
unemployment has Washington 
looking south again. 

During World War II, the gov- 
ernments of Mexico and the United 
States created the “bracero” pro- 
gram to grant Mexicans tempo- 
rary U.S. visas to work the land 
and man the railroads. About 2.6 
million Mexicans participated 
from 1942 until 1964. 

The two nations are again dis- 
cussing the possibility of a tempo- 
rary worker agreement, although 
Mexican Foreign Minister Rosario 
Green insists: “We are not ta‘king 
about another bracero program.” 

Green said Mexico would like 
to see a modified and expanded 
version of a current temporary 
visa program that would ensure 
worker rights, guarantee them 
housing and set pay guidelines. 

“We have to put the emphasis 
on human rights and the efforts of 
the workers. Perhaps between the 
*40s and now, the labor laws ofour 
two countries have progressed,” 
she said, alluding to the abuse and 
neglect of workers in the bracero 
program. 

Green said there is a need fora 
guest worker program on both 
sides of the border. 

“Everyone from farmers to ho- 
tel owners (in the United States) 
are screaming for visas” for Mexi- 
can workers, Green said. “The 
Mexican can satisfy this demand, 
because he is a good worker.” 


One killed, 2 
injured in lion 
attacks 


OHANNESBURG, South Africa— 
Jo A leopard, hiding within 

e skeleton of a half-built home, 
attacked a woman last week when 
she came to the house. 

The cat clawed her head, but 
Sophie Msiza managed to escape, 
the African Eye News Service re- 
ported. Seven police rushed to the 
house in the northeast village of 
Tweefontein and one was attacked 
before the others shot the cat dead. 

The woman and the policeman 
were treated only for lacerations. 

Also last week, the devoured 
remains of another person were 
found near the village of Marloth 
Park, which adjoins the huge 
Kruger National Park, likely the 
victim of a pride of lions. 

Construction workers on their 
way to work saw bloodstained 
grass near a street and a person’s 
head and a few bones nearby. The 
victim’s gender was unknown, said 
Police Capt. Vusi Mdakane. 

Wild animals roam the streets 
of Marloth Park, and lions have 
attacked five people in the town 
this year. 

Vermaak said the lions may 
have learned not to fear humans. 
Authorities searched unsuccess- 
fully by helicopter Wednesday for 
the predators. 

“Lots of visitors to Marloth Park 
like to take walks ... but don’t 
realize they are easier prey,” 
Vermaak said. 
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Gaps in Hispanic enrollment costs billions 


@ Government must do 
more to improve 
education in inner cities 


By MATT KELLEY 


Associated Press Writer 


ASHINGTON (AP)-If Hispanic 
youths attended college at the 
same rates as the general popu- 


lation, they could get better jobs and earn a 
total of $130 billion more each year, accord- 
ing to a study released last week. 

The study by the Educational Testing 
Service - the firm that develops SAT tests - 
says 22 percent of Hispanics ages 18 to 24 
attend college, compared with 32 percent 
of the general population. Closing that gap 
would produce 430,000 more Hispanic col- 
lege students and more than 100,000 more 
Hispanic college graduates, the study said. 

Those with college experience and de- 
grees then could get higher-paying jobs, 
said the study’s author, ETS researcher 
Antheny Carnevale. Hispanic workers cur- 
rent!; are concentrated in lower-paying 
jobs that require less education, he said. 

“Hispanic workers are competing against 
others, but they aren’t as well armed in the 
competition for jobs,” Carnevale said. 

Congressional Democrats who joined 
Carnevale at a Capitol news conference said 
the study showed the government needs to 
do more to ensure that Hispanics are suc- 
cessful in school and are able to go on to 
college. 

Many Hispanics attend sub-par elemen- 
tary and high schools, they said. 

“In the lower-income neighborhoods, in 
the barrios, if you will, is where the worst 
teachers are,” said Rep. Matthew Martinez, 
D-Calif., a member of the House Committee 
on Education and the Workforce. 


The study recommends ways to boost 
Hispanic college enrollment, including in- 
creasing financial aid programs, expanding 
college affirmative action programs and 
enhancing bilingual education. 

Those programs are part of the problem, 
not part of the solution, said Jorge Amselle, 
the vice president for education of the 
Center for Equal Opportunity, a Washing- 
ton group that opposes bilingual education 
and affirmative action. 

“Talk about having to be completely 
proficient in the English language, I can’t 
think of a tougher test than the verbal 
portion of the SAT,” said Amselle, who 
agreed Hispanics are underrepresented in 
college. “For them (ETS) to say that more 
bilingual education is going to get you 
there is completely absurd. If anything, 
Hispanics are going to do worse on the SAT 
if there is more bilingual education.” 

Hispanics drop out of high school and 
middle school at higher rates than whites, 
Carnevale said. National tests show Hispan- 
ics lag two years behind the national norm 
in math. And 55 percent of Hispanic eighth- 
graders expect to go to college, a rate lower 
than those for blacks, Asians and whites, he 
said. 

Hispanics who do go to college are also 
more likely to attend community colleges 
and less prestigious universities and drop 
out of both at higher rates, Carnevale said. 

“You have the makings of a huge prob- 
lem, a tragedy,” said Antonio Flores, presi- 
dent of the Hispanic Association of Colleges 
and Universities. That group, which was a 
partner in the study, represents 200 col- 
leges and universities where two-thirds of 
Hispanic college students are enrolled. 

Hispanics themselves also need to be- 
come more involved in pushing for better 
schools and more college opportunities, 
said Rep. Ruben Hinojosa, D-Texas. 

“We have to stop being passive in the 
world of education,” Hinojosa said. 


Panel overturns award 
in college cheating case 


@ Appeals panel 
suppports private 
college’s ruling 


By JAMES JEFFERSON 


Associated Press Writer 


Appeals recently voided monetary 

damages granted to a student who 
won a $20,644 breach of contract award 
after she was kicked out of Lyon College for 
cheating. 

The case should never have gone to an 
Independence County Circuit Court jury 
after the court determined that the private 
Presbyterian school in Batesville followed 
its procedures in suspending Melissa Gray 
after a disciplinary hearing, the appeals 
court ruled unanimously. 

In 1995, the Lyon College Honor Council 
accused Gray of using improper informa- 
tion to prepare for a physics test. 

After scoring 100 on the examination, 
she was accused of using a year-old test that 
was identical. Gray admitted at a council 
hearing that she had studied from the old 
test but denied any prior knowledge of the 
content of the test she took Oct. 10, 1995. 

However, her roommate and sorority 
sister Julie Roach testified that the night 
before the test, Gray told her that the old 
test and the upcoming one were the same. 

Roach testified that when she told Gray 
that having prior knowledge of the next 
day’s test was probably cheating, Gray said 
she didn’t care, that her physics grades 
were low and that she could not afford not 
to study from the old test. 


Le» ROCK (AP)-The state Court of 


The Honor Council found Gray guilty of 
violating the school’s Honor Code, in which 
a student pledges, among other things, to 
abstain from cheating. 

Gray withdrew from school, forfeiting 
about $15,000 in financial aid that was 
dependent on her academic performance. 
She later enrolled at the University of Ar- 
kansas in Fayetteville. 

She filed suit in May 1996, claiming her 
suspension from Lyon College was unwar- 
ranted and violated a breach of contract. 
She contended that the honor system out- 
lined in her college handbook constituted a 
contract between her and the college and 
that the college’s action breached the pact. 

She said the case boiled down to her 
word against her roommate’s, and that the 
council had been “pretty much” faced with 
determining which version of what hap- 
pened the night before the test to believe. 
The jury’s verdict favored Gray. The college 
appealed. 

The appeals panel noted that virtually 
all courts give educational institutions, 
particularly private ones, some discretion 
in administering their disciplinary proceed- 
ings. 

Because there were no allegations of 
procedural violations, the circuit court re- 
view should have been confined to whether 
the school’s decision to sanction appellee 
was supported by substantial evidence, the 
appeals court said. 

“Once it was shown that appellant fol- 
lowed its own procedural guidelines and 
based its disciplinary decision based on 
substantial evidence, judicial review of 
appellant’s actions should have ceased and 
the case should not have gone to the jury,” 
Judge Judith Rogers wrote for the panel. 


David Cousins photo 


BOOK WORK BEGINS: Students get an early start on homework at the library. 
Enrollment is up nearly 5 percent this semester with the headcount up even more, 
so the libraries may be crowded earlier than usual this semester. 


Universities tout their 
economic strengths 


@ Harvard, BU and 
M.LT. use their financial 
clout to benefit Boston 


University made a rare nonacademic 
appearance last week, touting his 
institution’s hefty economic impact before 
the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
A few hours later, Boston University 
released a report on its economic impact on 
Massachusetts. 

Harvard says it contributes $2 billion in 
benefits to the Boston area. BU says it 
generates $2.2 billion to the state. 

They may be public relations maneu- 
vers, but they are necessary ones, said Jim 
Klocke, the chamber’s government affairs 
director. 

“T think a lot of people in the general 
public think of the universities first as 
educational institutions,” Klocke said. “We 
need people to realize they are economic 
engines.” 

Recently, Harvard released a 70-page 


B OSTON (AP)- The president of Harvard 


report of its economic contributions, part 
of an ongoing effort to become more en- 
gaged with the community. Boston and the 
university have clashed over financial mat- 
ters in the past. 


While the university has detailed bud- 


getary and spending figures before, the 
report was an attempt to package it all 
together. 

BU has been running such data for about 
10 years, mostly as a self-analysis, spokes- 
man Kevin Carleton said. The information 
is compiled for use, for example, when 
arguing the merits of new housing con- 
struction or when defending the university’s 
tax-exempt status. 

Other area institutions have produced 
similar reports over the years. 

The idea, the universities said, isn’t one- 
upmanship. 

“The point is, Harvard, BU, MIT, etc., 
together are an economic colossus for Bos- 
ton and Massachusetts,” said Paul Grogan, 
vice president for government affairs at 
Harvard. “We want to see these assets lever- 
aged as much as possible for local benefit 
and that’s why we want to put these out 
there.” 


Set your goals high. 
We'll help get you there. 


Sometimes reaching your goals seems like an impossible task. 
In the Air Force you'll get the tools you need to reach any goal 
you set. We'll help get you there by: 


* providing education opportunities with tuition assistance 


¢ establishing leadership skills for a promising future 
© preparing you for a career in life 


You can earn up to $9,000 enlistment bonus, if you qualify. So, 
if you're between the ages of 17-27 — call 1-800-423 -USAF 


AIM HIGH 


for an information packet, or visit 


rie the Air Base at www.airforce.com 


—— 
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Don’t miss Shalimar’s varied menu 


@ Indian restaurant 
offers sensual food and 
atmosphere at affordable 
prices 


By Grace PIAzZA 
Staff Reporter 


romas of flavors like curry and gin 
A greet patrons at the door of the 

Shalimar Indian Restaurant on 
Portsmouth’s Hanover Street. 

Nestled between the Bananas Cafe anda 
billiards room, it appears small from the 
street, but is actually large inside. Shalimar’s 
atmosphere is exotic, and its fine service 
make a customer feel like the Maharajah of 
the Day. 

Aserene, smiling waiter whose demeanor 
suggests the Buddhist god of joy, greets 
diners. 

He leads them to tables draped in ma- 
roon cloth with beautifully decorated shiny 
brass plates. 

Pictures of Indian ladies and gentlemen 
robed in brightly colored and gilded saris 
grace the walls. Mystical Indian music com- 
pletes the transformation. 


Thus, whisked away from the West, the 
flavors of the East may be imbibed. 

Shalimar’s menu has 13 luncheon spe- 
cials, including a variety of meat, seafood 
and vegetable dishes. 

All may be ordered with a different 
degree of spiciness. ; 

I was delighted with the flavorful meal, 
which was served with rice and a luscious 
thin sauce of tamarind fruit to balance the 
sultry flavor of the main dish. 

Acup of soup is served with all luncheon 
orders and mulligatawny soup was the 
soup du jour. It was a great way to start 
eating as lentils, vegetables and spices com- 
bined to form a savory, exotic concoction. 

This soup may also be ordered a la carte, 
along with two others, chicken and narigal. 
The latter is a creamy coconut soup with 
nuts and sweets. 

More unusual choices are found among 
the luncheon specials such as 

Saag Paneer, ahome-made cheese cooked 
with spicy spinach, or Baingan Bhartha, 
baked eggplant sauteed with onion, garlic, 
ginger and other spices. 

Luncheon prices are modest, ranging 
from $4.95 to $6.50. 


Appetizers are unusual and may be hot 
or cold. Included on Shalimar’s menu are 
Samosas: turnovers, with vegetables, or 
lamb and vegetables; pakoras: deep fried 
dishes of vegetables, cheese, or chicken and 
tikki: deep-fried pockets of shredded pota- 
toes, nuts and spices. A variety of pakoras, 
samosas, and tikki are available as platters. 

Shalimar also has Indian breads, royal 
dinners and tandoor specialties. The tandoor 
is a clay oven that keeps the meat juicy as it 
cooks. 

There are dozens of vegetarian, chicken, 
lamb and beef, seafood and rice specialties 
for dinner, also reasonably priced. 

Intriguing dessert ingredients include 
almonds, nuts and cheese in Rasmalai. Gu 
lab Jamun is a mixture of deep fried wheat 
and milk balls soaked in syrup. Other des- 
serts include ice cream from India made 
with saffron, almonds and nuts, called 
Badami Kulfi. 

Like its namesake, Shalimar perfume, 
the restaurant’s aromas linger and a little 
part of India goes home with guests — along 
with a desire to return to Shalimar and its 
charms. 

The mystical spirit of the East, minus the 
hassle of climbing the Himalayas, can be 
found by driving a short distance to Ports- 
mouth. 


Mary J. Blige tops new release list 


®@ Mellencamp’s ‘Rough 
Harvest’ also touted as a 
winner; Handel handles 

well 


ary” (MCA Records) Mary J. Blige 
M= not have a voice like Aretha 

Franklin, but like the Queen of 
Soul, the so-called Queen of Hip-Hop has a 
voice that captures your heart, seizing the 
emotion of a song so strongly that you 
begin to think it’s your emotion, too. 

On “Mary,” the rhythm and blues diva’s 
fourth album, Blige embarks on a musical 
and emotional journey that stirs the soul, 
leaving you alternately happy, sad, feeling 
hopeless - and hopeful. 

The album starts out on an upbeat note, 
with Lauryn Hill’s “All That I Can Say,” a 
dreamy, uptempo track that has Blige in 
awe of the man in her life. 

Blige’s sometimes gravelly alto voice 
sounds beautiful in the backdrop of Hill’s 
mellow groove. 

The track, like much of the album, has a 
1970s soul feel. 

Blige actually reaches back to that era to 
capture some of that magic, using part of 
the melody of “I Can’t Help It,” from Michael 
Jackson’s “Off the Wall” on “Sexy,” the 
most hip-hop oriented track of the disc, and 
Elton John’s “Benny and the Jets” on “Deep 
Inside,” in which she asks people to see her 
as “just plain ol’ Mary” and not an untouch- 
able superstar. 

Even Franklin makes an appearance on 
the disc, on “Don’t Waste Your Time,” on 
which she gives Blige advice to dump her 
no-good man. 

No-good men are an underlying theme 
on this disc, and it’s when Blige sings about 
kicking them to the curb that she seems to 
be at her best - on “Not Lookin’,” she and ex- 
love K-C trash talk while engaging in a 
sexually charged tango. 

Most moving is “Your Child,” in which 
Blige learns about her man’s secret child 
from his lover. 

She so intensely makes the listener feel 
the pain and the hurt in her voice that it will 
make a woman look at her man cross-eyed 
- even if he hasn’t done anything wrong. 

Blige co-wrote at least half the songs on 


this disc, and is one of its executive produc- 
ers. Perhaps that is why it is her best 
recording yet. Maybe the more “Mary” Blige 
gives, the better she gets. 

Nekesa Mumbi Moody, AP 

“Rough Harvest” (Mercury Records) John 
Mellencamp 

Call this John Mellencamp’s attempt at 
an “Unplugged” album. “Rough Harvest” 
appears on the surface to be a throwaway 
project and an attempt to cash in on the 
craze started by the acoustic-style MTV per- 
formance show. 

But instead, the recording gives new 
depths to the work of one of the most 
prolific artists of the last two decades. 

Using stripped-down arrangements, 
Mellencamp revisits some of the best songs 
of the latter stages of his career, with the 
few years he’s added also giving needed 
depth to such socially challenging songs as 
“Love and Happiness” and “Jackie Brown.” 

And the gravel in his voice - the result of 
a lot of hard touring and even harder living 
in his early days - doesn’t do any harm to 
“Minutes to Memories,” a tale ofan old man 
telling his life story on a bus ride through 
the Midwest, or “Human Wheels,” which 
gets a dose of humanity missing in the 
original studio version. 

The liner notes say this is the kind of 
music Mellencamp and his crack band play 
when they just want to play music. Perhaps 
they should play this way all the time. 

James Pilcher, AP 

“Ariodante” (Archiv) Opera by George 
Frideric Handel; Anne Sophie von Otter, 
Lynne Dawson, Ewa Podles, Richard Croft, 
Veronica Cangemi, Denis Sedov, Luc Coadou; 
Les Musiciens du Louvre, conducted by Marc 
Minkowski 

In 1909, an English music historian 
named R.A. Streatfeild wrote that Handel’s 
operas were “sadly remote from the circle 
of modern sympathy,” with virtually no 
performances in more than 100 years. 

Handel was an oratorio man, you see, 
despite more than 40 of his operas taking 
the stages of Covent Garden and the King’s 
Theater between 1711 and 1741. 

But something happened in the early 
1950s. Championed by musicologist Ed- 
ward J. Dent, Handel opera performances 


sputtered back to life; a Joan Sutherland 
Alcina in 1957 with the Handel Opera Soci- 
ety was momentous. 

Other societies began regular perfor- 
mances. 

Soon major houses and cutting edge 
directors like Peter Sellars were producing 
them. 

Then, riding the original instrument 
performance wave ofrecent years, the works 
have been coming out regularly on CD. 

The high quality of this latest entry from 
Archiv, conducted by 37-year-old Baroque 
performance prodigy Marc Minkowski, 
shows how far we’ve come from Mr. 
Streatfeild’s lament. 

A Star-quality cast, superb sound, excel- 
lent playing and a mainstream label tell 
that story. 

The other story here is Ariodante’s (von 
Otter) love for Ginevra (Dawson), daughter 
of the king of Scotland (Sedov). Polinesso 
(Podles), with designs on the throne, in- 
duces her attendant Dalinda (Cangemi) to 
receive him dressed as her mistress. 
Ariodante sees this and goes off in jealously 
suicidal fashion. 

But Dalinda reveals all, Ariodante’s 
brother Lurcanio (Croft) strikes down the 
evil suitor and rejoicing breaks out. 

Minkowski, a Frenchman, brings to- 
gether a truly international cast - Swede, 
Briton, Pole, American, Argentine, Russian- 
born Israeli and another Frenchman - not 
bad for a German composer writing Italian 
operas for the English stage. 

He propels the action forward and shows 
unusual attention to dynamic subtleties for 
a Baroque conductor. 

The original instrument sound is a bit 
grainy, but not too gritty. 

Von Otter’s lied-singing strengths serve 
her well in Ariodante’s inner monologues, 
and she sings with intense expression, the 
quality needed to make these sorts of arias 
work. Dawson brings a beauty of tone and 
Podles a cavernous contralto to the mix. 

The rest of the cast reveals few faults. 
Handel provides his usual wonderful 
touches: furious violin-bowing to summon 
the Furies; low, sustained string chords 
depicting a moonlit night; hollow bassoon 
tones to evoke the ghost that Ariodante 
wants to return as before the perfidy is 
revealed. 

Daniel Wakin, AP 
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1. “Double Jeopardy,” Paramount, $23.2 
million, one week. 

2. “Blue Streak,” Sony, $37 million, two 
weeks. 

3. “The Sixth Sense,” Disney, $225 million, 
eight weeks. 

4. “For Love of the Game,” Universal, $23 
million, two weeks. 

5. “American Beauty,” Dreamworks, $7.5 
million, two weeks. 

6. “Stigmata,” MGM, $40.6 million, three 
weeks. 

7. “Stir of Echoes,” Artisan $15.6 million, 
three weeks. 

8. “Jakob the Liar,” Sony, $2.1 million, one 
week. 


1. “Unpretty,” TLC. LaFace. (Gold) 

2. “She’s All I Ever Had,” Ricky Martin. 

3. “Smooth,” Santana (feat. Rob Thomas). 
(Gold) 

4. “Mambo No. 5 (A Little Bit of Mambo),” 
Lou Bega 

5. “Bailamos,” Enrique Iglesias 


1. “Shakeseare In Love,” Miramax Home 
Entertainment. 

2. “Analyze This,” Warner Home Video. 

3. “Payback,” Paramount Home Video. 

4. “Cruel Intentions,” Columbia TriStar. 

5. “EDTV,” Universal Studios. 
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MENTAL HEALTH WORKERS | 

The premier staffing provider in the Behav- l 
ioral Health and Human Service field has 

| immediate PT & FT assignments serving 

| adult and children populations in a range of | 

l MR/MH_ ED/BD, and DSS/DYS programs l 
throughout the Merrimack Valley. Crisis 

intervention experience preferred. Arbor | 

| provides flexible hours and training. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Call (978) 794-0066, or fax a resume 
Attn: Joanna at (978) 975-5791. 
Arbor Associates, 599 Canal Street, 
Lawrence, MA 01841 
ema)! address: jobs@arbor-assoc.com 


An EEO/AA Employer 
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OVERNIGHT JUVENILE WORKER 


THe KEY ProGRraM OVERNIGHT JUVENILE WORKER 
- THE KEY PROGRAM IS A PRIVATE NON-PROFIT 
HUMAN SERVICE AGENCY SERVICING TROUBLED ADO- 
LESCENTS. FULL AND PART TIME POSITIONS ARE 
AVAILABLE IN OUR GROUP HOMES IN METHUEN. THIS 
is AN AWAKE POSITION PROVIDING NIGHT-TIME 
SEURITY OF THE YOUTHS, SUPERGVISING AND AS- 
SISTING IN THE MORNING ROUTINE, AND SOME PA- 
PERWORK. A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GED Js 
REQUIRED. MUST BE AT LEAST 21 YEARS OF AGE. A 
CAR IS REQUIRED. MUST CLEAR A CRIMINAL RECORD 
BACKGROUND CHECK. HOURLY WAGE |S $8.79 PER 
HOUR. 
THE KEY PROGRAM OFFERS ORIENTATION, TRAIN- 
ING, COMPETITIVE SALARIES, HEALTH, DENTAL, 
OPTICAL,LIFE AND SHORT-TERM DISABILITY INSUR- 
ANCES; PAID VACATION AND SICK TIMES AND Epu- 
CATIONAL REIMBURSEMENT. 
SUBMIT RESUME OR LETTER OR INTRODUCTION TO 
THe KEY Procraw, Inc., ADMINISTRATIVE Su- 
PEAvISOR, 5 HAMPSHIRE ST. Suite 4, SALEM, 
N.H. 03078. EOE/AA. 

THE KEY PROGRAM, INC. 


INTERCAMPUS PROGRAMS Book early, save. 
Springbreak, Cancun, Jamaica, Florida, etc. 
Best hotels, prices, parties. Need reps. 
Groups to earn money, free trips. ICP 1- 
800-327-6013 www.icpt.com for res/app. 
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SPINNIN’ THOSE TUNES: An intern for 
MIX 98.5 provides tunes to soothe the savage 
beast in the cafeteria. 


Se _ Crugs Ar A GLance 


Club 
Academic Clubs 
American Sign Language Club 


Adviser 


® Clubs provide exciting 
ways to be involved at 
NECC 


By GEORGE WARD 
Features Editor 


community college doesn’t have to be 
Ax an academic experience. NECC has 
variety of clubs to suit the interests of 

most students. 

The College Life and Campus Services Fair 
recently helped the clubs display what they 
had to offer. The fair was also a fun experience 
with booths featuring caricatures, ice cream 
sundaes and Mehndi tattoos. 

The Mix 98.5 prize van was there and 
students could spin the prize wheel for a 
chance to win books, videos, movie passes and 
CDs. 

The main attractions at the fair were the 
tables featuring campus clubs. 

One club on the Haverhill campus is the 
Top Notch Players. The theatre group is ad- 
vised by Susan Sanders and Jim Murphy. 

Their main projects are two large produc- 
tions a year, along with a weekend of student 
directed one-act plays. This group consists of 
20 members who arr hard at work on their 
fall production. 

Kirsten Moskowitz, a veteran of two Top 
Notch productions, said the Top Notch play- 
ers were important in helping her adjust to 
NECC. 


Bill Huston 


Kevin Fleese 


Beta Omicron Society 
Contemporary Affairs Club 
Criminal Justice Club 

Health Information Tech. Club 
LPN Club 

Medical Assistant Club 
Paralegal Club 


Pam Donahue 
William Heineman 
Carol Liebman 

Pat Taglianetti 
Francine Pappalardo, 
Joan Hagopian 
Bryna Rosen 


Judy Ciampi 


Psi Beta Honor Society 
Radiologic Technology Club 


Eduardo Ruiz 
Patricia Willett 


Registered Nursing 2000Freshman Thelma Halberstadt 


Registered Nursing 99 Senior 


Elaine Haddad 


SIFE (Students in Free Enterprise) Ken Robinson 


Communications Clubs 
Observer Newspaper 
Parnassus Literary Magazine 


Performing Arts 
Dance Club 

Chorale & Music Club 
Top Notch Players 


Special Interest Clubs 
Bacchus & Gamma Network 
Fitness Club 

Gay/Straight Alliance 
International Student Club 
Open Door Chapter 

Ski Club 

Veterans’ & Servicepersons 


Programs/Services 
Athletics, Campus Recreation 
Student Activities 


Joseph T. LeBlanc 
Ginger Hurajt 


Elaine Mawhinney 
Michael Finegold 
Susan Sanders 


Donna Montalbano 
Rob Parker 

Janet O’Keeffe 
Kaori Kelts 

James Gustafson 
John Daly 

Nancy Sabin 


Sue MacAvoy 
Dina Brown 


Deb Fowler 


Student Activity Services 


Donna Felisberto 


“The theatre is an important club because 
it helps broaden the cultural boundaries of a 
student. It helps in interacting with other 
students, too.” 

Other than the obvious paper you're read- 
ing, NECC writers have another place to ex- 
press themselves. Parnassus is the literary 
review published once a semester. The club 
consists of editorial members as well as ad- 
viser Ginger Hurajt. 

The club is looking for submissions from 
both Lawrence and Haverhill students, as well 
as performers for their annual Parnassus Slam 
Dec. 8. To read fiction or poetry at the slam or 
volunteer for Parnassus, contact Hurajt in C- 
317 or at ext. 3386. 

If physical activity is more your style, Rob 
Parker’s fitness club could be the club for you. 
The fitness club cosponsors many events at 
the college and is currently working on the 
healthy cooking and eating demonstrations 
which will be held at both campuses during 
October. The fitness club also sponsors exer- 
cise classes at the college, although the club 
doesn’t hold regular meetings. Contact him in 
the sports and fitness center. 

The International Students Club is also 
gearing up for the new school year. They have 
20 members. These students come from 11 
different countries and are involved in plan- 
ning diversity events and other international 
and cultural events. 

“This club has had many successes and 
looks forward to an active year,” club adviser 
Kaori Kelts said. 

The Criminal Justice Club is one of the 


® Government, history 
and politics lead group’s 
discussions 


By KATIE M. LAMONTAGNE 
Staff Reporter 


or you. The Contemporary Affairs Club 

flyers feature photos of President Clinton, 

Boris Yeltzin, George W. Bush and Jesse 

Ventura. The club meets once a week and you 
can check them out. 

The Contemporary Affairs Club mostly talks 

about local and international political issues. 


Fe all you political freaks, there is a club 
fe 


most active and well attended club 
Lawrence. ; 

“Of the 200 students enrolled inthe c 
nal justice program, 150 of them are ac 
members,” said adviser Carol Liebman — 

The Criminal Justice Club has many ¢ a 
speakers and workshops on the peo of 
law and law enforcement. — 

They also offer courses in weapon si 
and training. The club is also involved 
publishing a regular newsletter, as well a 
working on a web page. 

“The web page is put together by rece 
graduate Charles LeBlanc and current c 
president Marianne Cyr. They worked all su 
mer getting this page ready for the en 1 
October,” Liebman said. 

Liebman attributes the size and success 
the club to her students. 

“We are very lucky to have very | 
students in our club,” Liebman said. i 

Student Activities coordinator Dina Brow! 
said clubs are a vital part of the NECC exper 
ence. 

“Clubs here are a good way to meet peopl 
from other countries or other parts of t 
area. They help develop leadership skills < 
help student make a difference.” 

There are more than 30 clubs to P| 
from with a club for almost every interes! 
Whether you are a part-time student goin 
back to school, or full-time working toward 
transfer, the clubs offer a good way to inte 
with fellow students. 

Contact George Ward by email 4 
GeorgeW8680@yahoo.com 


They also cover history and government t 
ics. « 
Club adviser, History Professor Wi 
Heineman said the choice of guest spe 
will depend on student interests. 
Currently, ten to 15 students participate i 
the club, which usually tends to be s 
Last year the group traveled to New Y : 
for the Model United Nations Conference t 
debate world issues with other students. — 
“Tt was a lot of work. I remember one da 
Isat in the same place all day only leaving m 
seat a few times,” student Nathan Scott sai 
He worked in a closed session for seve 
hours where if they left the room they wi 
not allowed to return to vote. Scott says | 
joined because as a child he was always int 


uss At NECC 


George Ward photo 
HEALTHY ADVICE: Kristen Berard, right, 
visits the Student Health Services table and 
receives information from Pat Kepschull, 
director of student health services. 


David Cousins photo 


THIS WON’T HURT A BIT: A student receives a Mehndi tattoo at the College Serivces and Healthy Living Fair. Mehndi is an ink made 
from a root for the Mehndi plant. The tattoo designs are taken from Indian culture. 


David Cousins photos 
WHO’S NEXT: Deb Hamel waits to serve 
the next eager customer at the ice cream 
sundae bar, above. Two students have their 
caricatures done at the club fair, left. 


urrent events 


ested in news, specifically international af- 
fairs. He was also hoping to make some con- 
nections with others who felt the same. 

Interest in the club was revived last year 
and much time was put into it, Heineman 

‘said. They are hoping to hear presidential 
candidates speak this year and to have some 
fund-raisers. 

The club meets every Wednesday at noon 
in Spurk-203, a classroom with the most up- 
to-date technology. 

Stacy Travers, an International Affairs 
major, hopes to work for the American Em- 
bassy, found out about the club through 
Heineman, who is her geography professor. 

To join, contact Heineman in Spurk 314Q 

ext. 3371 or attend a Wednesday meeting. 


Club council: putting it all together 


Group looks out for 
the interests of all 
NECC’s clubs; several 
events planned for fall 


By GEORGE WARD 
Features Editor 


he second year of the inter-club coun 

cil is off to a good start, as several 

activities are planned to promote di- 
versity and communication between the 
two campuses. 

The council aims to recruit a member of 
each campus club to help make their club 
better. The club is headed by Deb Fowler, 
Lawrence student activities assistant direc- 
tor, who has lofty goals for this year. 

“One of my main goals is to improve 
attendance of the group. Last year, we had 
four or five students attend regularly. I hope 
to improve that to ten or 15,” she said. 

She also hopes to cosponsor larger events, 
including a few in the next month. At Alco- 
hol Awareness Week, Oct.18-22, perfor- 
mances will center around alternatives to 
drinking or alcohol education. Events have 
gained in popularity during the last few 
years. 

The group will also participate in Latino 
Arts Month, which runs through November. 
Many events on the Lawrence campus will 
include musical performances, art exposi- 
tions and special guest speakers. Watch for 
details in the next issue of the NECC Ob- 
server. 

The inter-club council also helps estab- 
lish budgets for each club. In addition, it 
serves as a means of communications, espe- 


David Cousins photo 


WHEEL OF FORTUNE: A student gives the MIX 98.5 prize wheel a spin, for a chance to 


win CDs, videos, books and other gear. 


cially for clubs on both campuses. 

“The inter-club council serves as an impor- 
tant means ofinter-club relations,” Fowler said. 

The group is also involved in helping clubs 
get organized and is always looking for ideas 
for new activities. 

Top Notch Players adviser, Susan Sanders, is 
looking for help with a New England Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges student survey for 
NECC’s accreditation process. To comment 
about needs for club facilities, contact Sanders 
at ext. 3374. 

For further information about the council, 
contact Fowler at ext. 7417 or Dina Brown at 
ext. 3732. i ae 


The interclub council 
serves as an impor- 
tant means of inter- 
club relations. 


Des FowLer 
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Costner film doesn’t 
touch all the bases 


@ Despite effort, baseball 
sizzles, romance fizzles 
By STEVE LANDWEHR 


Guest Contributor 


baseball. After the success of “Bull 

urham” and “Field of Dreams,” cast- 

ing him in the lead role in “For Love of the 

Game,” was hardly a squeeze play. But 

thankfully, Costner is a believable star ath- 

lete, and this performance is one of his best 
to date. 

Costner plays Billy Chapel, a 19-year 
veteran right-hander for the Detroit Tigers, 
whose stellar career is nearing its end. Early 
in the movie, he finds out the Tigers’ owner, 
who signed Chapel when he got to the 
major leagues, has been forced to sell the 
team, and the new owners want to trade 
their high-priced pitcher to the San Fran- 
cisco Giants. 

The charm of the movie is that Chapel 
believes in the game that existed before 
fans began rooting for laundry, as they 
watched one free agent after another desert 
their hometown team. He cannot see how 
he can possibly pitch for another team after 
being a Tiger his entire career. 

Chapel is scheduled as the starting 
pitcher in that afternoon’s game, a mean- 
ingless late-season tilt with the Yankees, 


| evin Costner worships at the altar of 


and he has to decide by the end of it 
whether he will accept a trade or walk away 
from baseball for good. 

As good as he is at what he does on the 
field, Chapel has not handled his off-field 
friendships well. A five-year relationship 
with a magazine writer, Jane Aubrey, (Kelly 
Preston), looks to be over, as she tells him 
before the game she is accepting an over- 
seas job and moving to London. 

Their romance begins as a 1990s adult, 
“you go your way and I'll go mine” affair, 
but looks like it could blossom into some- 
thing more, if Chapel could only get beyond 
his self-involvement. 

As the game begins, Chapel peers into 
the stands and ponders his future. Through 
a series of flashbacks, he reflects on his 
relationship with Jane, the players he has 
known over the years, and the all-too-mor- 
tal right arm that threatens to end his 
career, trade or no trade. 

The baseball scenes in the movie are 
some of the best ever done on film. Director 
Sam Raimi, best known for his work on 
horror flicks like “The Evil Dead,” proves to 
have a deft hand for this genre. The pacing 
feels like a real game, and Costner throws 
his own pitches, lending a degree of cred- 
ibility not usually seen in sports movies. 

And the voice-overs by Vin Scully, the 
best play-by-play announcer of all time, 


Courtesy photo 


PLOTTING PRANKSTERS: Mark Webber, Adrian Grenier and Kris Park plan 
their next trick in the flick “Drive Me Crazy,” starring Melissa Joan Hart. The 


movie opened Oct. 1 nationwide. 


create a sense of the drama of a real game. 
Chapel slowly works his way through the 
lineup of Yankee hitters, and ultimately 
finds himself facing the possibility of the 
first perfect game of his career. 

Most of the energy in this movie went 
into the on-field scenes, which is too bad. 
Costner and Preston try hard to make their 
romance believable, but the screenplay is 
so barren of believable dialogue it leaves 
you squirming at times. When Chapel tells 
Jane, “my heart leapt in my chest,” at the 
sight of her, my stomach leapt into my 
throat. 

But there is some fine work here in 


supporting roles, particularly Jena Malone 
as Jane’s young daughter. Malone is engag- 
ing and believable in her role. And ifJohn C. 
Reilly, as Costner’s veteran catcher, doesn’t 
look like a prototypical catcher, so what? 

Neither did Yogi Berra. The other 
ballplayers in the film are minor leaguers 
or ex-major leaguers, and they further add 
to the authentic feel. 

If you love the game, you'll like the 
movie, even if the golly gee factor makes 
“The Natural” look like a film noire. If 
you’re looking for the great romance prom- 
ised in the trailers, you won't find it in this 
film’s limp script. 


about 
buying 
textbooks 


your bookstore offers: 


¢ the most extensive selection of 
new & used textbooks 


e year-round buyback service 


¢ hassle free returns & exchanges 
with a valid receipt, within the entire add/drop period 


¢ flexible payment options 
the bookstore accepts cash, checks & charge 


° support to your school 


a portion of your purchase goes to support your school 


¢ no costs or waiting associated 
with shipping & handling 


by 


* personal service, experience & reliability 


Your bookstore . . . 
Our experience really stacks up! 


Liberal Arts] 
Journalism 
Broadcasting 


Learn what it’s like to work in the communications field, 
a choice which can lead to career opportunities in newspa- 
pers, magazines, publishing, television, radio and more 


Contact the Admissions Office today! 
or just try out a course next semester: 
* Journalism I & II 
* Broadcast Reporting 
* Television Production 
* Copy Editing 


Questions? Contact program coordinator Joseph T. LeBlanc at 
978-556-3391 or use email: jleblanc@necc.mass.edu 


An Option 
For the 21st Century 
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Nurse is war’s most valuable player 


@ More drama occurs in 
the operating room than 
on the battlefield 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 

By IoHN ROLFE GARDINER 
REVIEWED BY AUDREY C. FOOTE FOR 
THE WASHINGTON Post 

Knopf 275 pp $24 


ile deaths in war by gun or by 

germ are both final and may be 

equally painful, a loss from dis- 

ease seems less heroic, more wasteful. And 
since infections, unlike wounds, are rarely 
deliberate they are assumed to be more 
easily prevented—or at least curable. This is 
the expectation of the two major characters 
in this novel, a conscientious middle-aged 
American doctor, Major William Lloyd, who 
in the summer of 1918 volunteers to run a 


~hospital at Chaumont in France, and his 


unlikely assistant, a devout French peasant 
woman who knows more about respiratory 
diseases that the hospital’s French nuns or 
the capable but adventure-seeking Ameri- 
can nurses—and in fact, even more than the 
doctor himself. 

Jeanne Prie, as she calls herself in honor 
of her patron saint, Jeanne d’Arc, had pre- 
viously managed to get work in the Louis 
Pasteur laboratories, then trained as an 
observant lab maid with Jules Bordet, a 
pioneer in inoculation. No medical experi- 
ence could have been more valuable during 
World War 1. Records of the Great War 
(1923) reports that although more than 
40,000 American soldiers died of pneumo- 
nia alone, this was the first war in which 
the United States has been engaged that 
showed a lower death rate from disease 
than from battle. Obvious reasons for the 
improvement were cleaner water and bet- 


_ter nursing and doctoring — and compul- 


sory vaccinations. Pasteur had said at the 
opening in 1888 of the institute named for 
him, “The law of which we are the instru- 


“Shadow Box’ 


SHADOW-BOX 

By ANTONIA LOGUE 
REVIEWED BY GARY KRIST FOR THE 
WASHINGTON Pest 

Grove. 308 pp. $24 


good manners. A hard day spent flout 

ing conversation and subverting bour- 
geois mores doesn’t leave a lot of time for 
niceties like generosity, stable behavior or 
much of anything beyond a tireless and 
single-minded egotism. Self-styled artistic 
geniuses may do some of the necessary 
work of history smashing ossified attitudes 
that shield culture-wide racism and sexism, 
but that doesn’t make them. any easier to 
live with in real life or in the pages of a 
novel. 

“Shadow-Box,” Antonia Logue’s ambi- 
tious but deeply flawed first book, recreates 
a time when iconoclasts were thick on the 
ground— the first few decades of the 20th 
century, just as the previous era’s conserva- 
tism was giving way to the revolutionary 
innovations of modernity. The book centers 
on three historical figures: Mina Loy, the 
modernist poet and protofeminist: Arthur 
Cravan, an avant-garde French con man 
qua art critic; and Jack Johnson, the legend- 
ary boxer who became the first African- 
American heavy-weight champion of the 
world. That three such wildly contrasting 
characters can coexist in the same novel is 
indicative of the era’s (and the author’s) 
bracing audacity. What they all share, how- 
ever, is an irrepressible desire to abandon 
“the old straitjackets in pursuit of a moder- 
nity and newness that was waiting to be 
crafted by whoever chose.” 

The bulk of Logues complexly con- 
structed novel takes the form of letters 


| Fe are rarely known for their 


ments strives even through carnage to cure 
the wounds due to the law of war. Treat- 
ment by our antiseptic methods may pre- 
serve the lives of thousands of soldiers.” 

With the anxious collusion of Dr. Lloyd, 
Jeanne clandestinely embarks on a danger- 
ous and often repulsive experiments (often 
involving the eyeballs of oxen, excrement 
and cherished colonies of head lice) in her 
effort to develop vaccines and cures for the 
fevers consuming their agonized patients- 
English, French and German as well as 
American. In fact, her favorite patient is a 
young German soldier who has lost three 
limbs yet volunteers, as he puts it, to be her 
Stechnadelkissen (pincushion) for trial in- 
jections, though he himself is beyond hope 
of recovery. 

The book’s strongest scenes are in the 
hospital, where Jeanne is a dominant and 
most original figure. Somewhat pallid in 
her shadow, the doctor is a good, honorable 
man for whom one hopes the best while not 
expecting it. Otherwise, apart from the 
mostly doomed patients, the characters - 
military or civilian - bleakly range from the 
disagreeable to the despicable: a cowardly 
colonel, an insolent nurse, a melodramati- 
cally wicked adjutant, and mercenary or 
mistrustful French villagers. Meanwhile 
back in America, a three-generation family 
that these days might be labeled dysfunc- 
tional squabbles over the doctor’s dutifully 
written but heavily censored letters. 

The narrative shuttles between the 
French hospital with its staff and patients 
and the doctor’s family estate on Long 
Island, where his wife and three children 
have moved in with his elderly mother for 
fear of influenza the city. They are a charm- 
less crew, but much of the characterization 
of these relatives seems unduly rancorous, 
as if not so much reflecting the doctor’s 
own view of his family as rising from some 
resentful authorial voice. The old mother is 
distracted and indecisive. Emma, his wife, 
is critical, sour and unable to rein in her 


exchanged between Loy and Johnson in 
1946, long after each has faded from the 
public eye. In Loy’s letters, we learn of her 
early years as a painter in Paris, her flirta- 
tion with Italian Futurism in Tuscany, and 
her New York Dadaist days, when she aban- 
doned her inconvenient children for sev- 
eral years to rub elbows with the likes of 
Marcel Duchamp and William Carlos Will- 
iams. Johnson, meanwhile, contributes re- 
flections of his heyday as a boxer and social 
lightning rod, when his mere existence as a 
black champion (and high-living lover of 
white women) could set off riots on three 
continents. The common thread in their 
narratives is the figure of Cravan, an elusive 
and charismatic man whose grand romance 
with Loy and turbulent friendship with 
Johnson managed to bring together these 


two unlikely correspondents. Cravan, who - 


disappeared mysteriously just after his mar- 
riage to Loy in 1918, hovers in the back- 
ground of their letters like a phantom, a 
near-mythic embodiment of modernism’s 
reckless spirit. 

In general, Logue does an admirable job 
of conveying the brash and unfocused ener- 
gies of the prewar years in Europe and 
America, the somewhat chaotic structure 
of her novel mirroring the chaos of the 
times she’s depicting. But while the book 
may be an intriguing concept, it stumbles 
badly in execution. Its most conspicuous 
problem is the voice of Jack Johnson which 
is so far from credible that it constitutes an 
almost constant distraction in the book. 
Logue, born and raised in Ireland, seems to 
have little idea how a Texas-born black 
boxer might speak. Johnson’s letters careen 
from an appropriate colloquialism (“You 
and him were something else together”) to 
an odd, out-of-nowhere poeticism (“the 


silly young daughter or two ghastly college 
age sons, one pretentious and sly, the other 
a dropout and draft dodger who quarrels 
with the chauffeur and is briefly suspected 
of murder. Finally inducted, he is sent to 
France, where he nearly dies, is saved by 
Jeanne’s vaccine, but gives all credit to the 
evil adjutant, fawning him as a protector. 

At the end of the book, Gardiner offers 
an intriguing postscript, noting that the 
boyhood letters of the doctor to his parents 
presented early on in the book are based on 
actual letters written by the author’s grand- 
father, who was a doctor based in France 
during World War I, and later divorced his 
wife to marry a French nurse. 

Unlike in such classic war novels as 
Erich Maria Remarque’s “All Quiet on the 
Western Front,” Ford Madox Ford’s “Parade’s 
End” or Roger Martin du Gard’s “Les 
Thibault”, no battle action or trench war- 
fare is depicted in Gardiner’s story. The 
danger here is not artillery but infection; 
the drama is the suffering of the dying. Its 
hero is not a solider or an officer or even the 
doctor, but the French nurse. Tough, brave, 
shrewd, compassionate and devout, look- 
ing like a farm girl in her shabby, makeshift 
uniform and short cropped hair, she is a 
rustic heroine very much in the style of 
George Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan. It is she 
who, by force of her personality, her selfless 
medical mission and the mythic resonance 
of her adopted name, finally saves patients 
and the good doctor too (though not with 
vaccine) and gives this novel its distinction. 


e Implausible dialogue and portrayal of 
e boxer Jack Johnson mar this novel 


hookers had found the riverside, claiming 
territory in the scrub like they were map- 
ping out a new cartography of body arcs 
and curves”). Worse, this American boxer’s 
letters are riddled with renegade Angli- 
cisms, “I wouldn’t have fancied those jails 
one bit” is a representative line. And while 
a few such mistakes would be excusable, 
patience dissolves after the hundredth time 
Johnson uses a word like “claret,” “pala- 
ver,” “on holiday,” or “smart” (as synonyms 
for “stylish”). 

Amore fundamental problem, however, 
is the static quality of the novel-in-letters 
structure as Logue has chosen to use it. One 
of the strengths of the epistolary form is its 
potential dynamism, each correspondent 
reacting to the other’s revelations, coming 
to new self-knowledge through the give- 
and-take of a challenging interaction. But 
these letter-writers seem to be talking only 
to themselves. Their letters drone on oblivi- 
ously, offering details in a mediated, repor- 
torial style that doesn’t allow for much 
character-defining dialogue. After a while, 
one begins to wonder how, to take just one 
example — the feminist Loy might really 
have responded to Johnson’s offhand rey- 
elations of wife and lover-beatings. 

But Logue is so concerned with getting 
the biographical details down that she fails 
to give these people the acuity and feistiness 
they must have possessed in real life. In the 
end, both Loy and Jackson come off as 
solipists - selfish, irresponsible and a bit of 
a bore, despite their outwardly eventful 
lives. As a result, the great upheavals of 
early modernism, as narrated here, start to 
seem more like petulant adolescent rebel- 
lions than meaningful social revolutions, 
fueled mainly by the exercise of personal 
vanity. 


Hardcover Fiction 


. “Hearts in Atlantis” by Stephen King 
. “Tara Road” By Maeve Binchy 
. “The Alibi” by Sandra Brown 
. “Big Trouble” by Dave Barry 
. “Hard Time” by Sara Paretsky 
. “In Pursuit of the Proper Sinner” by 
Elizabeth George 
7. “Assassins” by Tim LaHaye and Jerry B. 
Jenkins 
8. “Black Notice” by Patricia Cornwell 
9. “Hannibal” by Thomas Harris 
10. “Ender’s Shadow” by Orson Scott Card 
11. “Dark Lady” by Richard North Patterson 
12. “Family Honor” by Robert B. Parker 
Nonfiction 
1. “Tis: A Memoir” by Frank McCourt 
2. “Tuesdays With Morrie” by Mitch Albom 
3. “Guinness World Records 2000: Millen- 
nium Edition” 
4. “Faith of my Fathers” by John McCain 
with Mark Salter 
5. “Life Strategies” by Phillip C. McGraw 
6. “Sugar Busters!” by Steward, Bethea, 
Andrews, Balart 
7. “Yesterday, I Cried” by Iyanla Vanzant 
8. “Children Are from Heaven” by John Gray 
9. “Body for Life” by Bill Phillips and Michael 
D’Orso 
10. “Isaac’s Storm” by Erik Larson 
11. “The Art of Happiness” by The Dalai 
Lama 
12. “Suzanne Somers’ Get Skinny on Fabu- 
lous Food” by Suzanne Somers 
Mass market paperbacks 
1. “Dr. Atkins’ New Diet Revolution” by 
Robert C. Atkins 
2. “When the Wind Blows” by James 
Patterson 
3. “The Reef” by Nora Roberts 
4. “Rainbow Six” by Tom Clancy 
5. “The Loop” by Nicholas Evans 
6. “Summer Sisters” by Judy Blume 
7. “The Countess” by Catherine Coulter 
8. “Remember Summer” by Elizabeth Lowell 
9. “The Wildflowers: Jade” by V.C. Andrews 
10. “Unspeakable” by Sandra Brown 
Trade paperbacks 
1. “Angela’s Ashes” by Frank McCourt 
2. “The Pilot’s Wife” by Anita Shreve 
3. “Memoirs of a Geisha” by Arthur Golden 
4. “The Old Farmer’s Almanac 2000” edited 
by Judson Hale Sr. 
5. “The Seat of the Soul” by Gary Zukov 
6. “In the Meantime” by lyanla Vanzant 
7. “Don’t Give it Away” by lyanla Vanzant 
8. “The Poisonwood Bible” by Barbara 
Kingsolver 
9. “Left Behind” by Tim LaHaye and Jerry B. 
Jenkins 
10. “The Reader” by Bernhard Schlink 
11. “Where the Heart Is” by Billie Letts 
12. ““Suzanne Somers’ Get Skinny on Fabu- 
lous Food” by Suzanne Somers 


DuhWN eR 


TOCKHOLM, Sweden (AP) -- Guenter 
Grass, one of the most significant au- 
thors to emerge from Germany after World 
War II, has been named the winner of the 
1999 Nobel Literature Prize. 

The Swedish Academy cited Grass’ first 
novel, “The Tin Drum,” published in 1959; 
which recreates his hometown, Danzig, in 
the years before the war. 

“Here he comes to grips with the enor- 
mous task of reviewing contemporary his- 
tory by recalling the disavowed and the 
forgotten: the victims, losers and lies that 
people wanted to forget because they had 
once believed in them,” the academy said in 
a statement. 

“It is not too audacious to assume that 
‘The Tin Drum’ will become one of the 
enduring literary works of the 20th cen- 
tury,” the statement said. 

Grass is considered one of the most 
significant and controversial authors to 
emerge in Germany after World War I], 
establishing his reputation with “The Tin 
Drum,” “Cat and Mouse” and “Dog Years.” 

The three works, collectively known as 
The Danzig Trilogy, capture the German 
reaction to the rise of Nazism, the horrors 
of war, and the guilt that has lingered in the 
aftermath of Adolf Hitler’s regime. 
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Halloween 
preparations are 
best made early 


@ Haunted 

happenings 
for the 

j adventurous 

or the trepid 


T= preparations for All Hallow’s Eve started earlier 


this year and appear to be heading right through 

Christmas. Though most hype preceding Halloween 
only begins when CVS starts outputting the tacky orange 
and black regalia midsummer, the public’s collective spooky 
bone has been collecting overtime lately. Several thriller 
movies were released this summer and a few of the most- 
hyped will come out into December. “Scream 3” and 
“Teaching Mrs. Tingle” are two of these. 

Neve Campbell will once again lead the cast of “Scream 
3” for a tidy sum of $13 million (appropriate for the 
occasion, huh?), though she was at first adverse to the role 
because she didn’t want to be typecast as an actress only fit 
for blood and guts. She did make a nice appearance that 
should at least partly change the good-girl image in “Wild 
Things,” with a cool plot twist that had me guessing until 
the end. I know the climax for the flick’s male audience was 
the tag team scene between Campbell, Denise Richards and 
Kevin Bacon, though I’d rather not go there. 

Another TV star turned silver screener, Katie Holmes, 
will be a big draw to the movie houses when her “Teaching 
Mrs. Tingle” is released later this fall. She plays a goody- 
two-shoes student who turns to drastic measures to keep 
her grades intact when one teacher fails to see her great- 
ness. Along the way she discovers something about herself, 
which in Hollywood means she hooks it up with an older 
hottie. 

She played the same kind of character in “Go,” now on 
video, in which she is a smart innocent cast into dangerous 
shadows. 

“Disturbing Behavior” was Holmes’ summer release, in 
which she tries to shed the “Dawson’s Creek” image and 
starts out as the bad girl, an outcast who tries to draw the 
new boy in town into a web much like that in “Invasion of 
the Body Snatchers.” 

There’s nothing like classic horror/sci-fi which in today’s 
high-standard and superbly graphically-conditioned audi- 
ences, passes as comedy on Billie-Bob Thornton’s TBS 
movie showcase. One of the summer’s most unoriginal 
films, “The Haunting” was based on a 1963 flick of the same 
name. It was touted as having more potential, but cool 
graphics, so it’s like a bottle of Ernest and Julio Gallo: eight 
bucks for some quick entertainment that’ll pass right 
through you. 

Of course, the sight of Catherine Zeta-Jones can’t hurt, 
either, though perhaps less time could have been spent on 
casting and more on developing a plot. “The Haunting” is 
described by the studio as the story of a building with 
several strange occurrences. A team of people goes in to 
investigate and the action takes place there. They could 
have saved themselves some time and money by just 
putting outtakes of Jones and two words on the back: 
haunted house. 

A Haverhill Halloween tradition is broken this year, as 
Winnekenni Castle won’t be hosting its annual haunted 
castle. Two others, however, that are big draws, are still on: 
Salem, N.H.’s Victorian Park and Foxboro’s Spookyworld. 
The park is transformed from a mini golf course into a 
haunted world and Spookyworld has moved to a larger plot 
almost 60 acres behind Foxboro Stadium. Local Salem, 
Mass., long-famed as a witch town, will again hold its two 
weeks of events at the end of the month, surrounding 
events at the witch museum. Family-oriented hauntings 
come to Newburyport’s Maudslay State Park Oct. 23 and 30 
with spooky trails. The Factory of Terror in Fall River, 
running now through Oct. 31, is 1,500 sq. feet with 30 
rooms. Discount coupons are available at McDonald’s. 

For those who don’t want to leave the house, there’s 
always “Halloween” numbers one through six and all nine 
episodes of “Friday the 13th,” which could take all 24-hours 
of the day to watch. A favorite cheeseball comedy of mine 
has always been “Elvira: Mistress of the Dark,” or even a 
light episode of “Sabrina the Teenage Witch” will do the 
trick in integrating some Halloween spirit into the daily 
routine. Just remember, like candy corn, too much is bad 
for the health. 
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CORRECTION...WE'RE NO LONGER. 
LOW ON TOILET PAPER...NOW 
WE'RE ACTUALLY OUT. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 
It’s one of those weeks when you 
should read the fine print on any 
contracts. Know what you're getting 
into. Take care not to let things slide 
on the job. Business is highlighted 
this week, the unemployed will 
receive valuable leads. Others 
meet with rewards and gains. 
Finances will receive a favorable 
>, boost. 
.} TAURUS: (April 21 - May 
21) 

Focus your attention on 
your career path this week. 
You will make a major busi- 
ness decision. There is someone who will hurt or upset your 
feelings, try not to make a big deal out of it. It’s time to 
rethink spiritual matters. Do your best not to make moun- 
tains out of molehills. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

You may experience minor delays or frustrations early 
in the week, but the week will be ideal for romance and 
going out for fun. Most of the week will find you in a lively 
and optimistic frame of mind. Be sure to follow through on 
any commitments made. Emphasize educational pursuits. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

This is a week for creative work and for getting your 
ideas across to others. You'll be pleased with developments 
inachild’s life. Partners will share your delight and support 
you. Make sure to state things clearly when instructions or 
intentions could easily be misunderstood. 

LEO: (July 24 - Aug. 23) 

An outing this week may turn out to be more costly than 
you had expected. Still you’ll have a good time in the 
company of family and friends. There is an emphasis on 
romance, creativity and recreational pastimes. At work, 
there will be satisfaction in the completion of a project. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 — Sept. 23) 

A nice gift or thoughtful words from a loved one will 
start the week off well. You'll derive joy today from family 


matters. Don’t dwell on a work problem after dark. Arguing 
or becoming moody will not rectify matters. You'll be 
especially shrewd where business matters are concerned. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 — Oct. 23) 

It’s a great week for making major family decisions. But 
delays will be likely on the job. Your bright disposition will 
be very evident, and many will be taken by your grace and 
charm. Avoid fussing with a lover about a minor concern. 
Make sure that daydreaming doesn’t keep you from accom- 
plishing goals. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 — Nov. 22) 

Your intuition will be a valuable asset in business 
dealings all week. It’s a great time for buying and selling. 
Money matters take a turn for the better. Inspiration will 
help you make new plans in your personal life. Being 
sincere will help you get your point across. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 — Dec. 21) 

This week domestic concerns and family matters will be 
very important. Any work of an artistic nature is favored. 
You may be inspired to start that home remodeling or 
redecorating you have been thinking about for some time. 
Make sure to take time out in the evening for leisure. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 — Jan. 20) 

Avoid forcing your family to conform to your plans this 
week. Be patient if a child annoys you. It is a great time for 
romance and activities with children. Your business goals 
are in the foreseeable future. Be ready to capitalize on new 
opportunities, financial gains are likely. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 — Feb. 19) 

Behind the scenes developments favor you financially. 
Home will be the center of most activities this week. Two 
tasks are finally completed. Take the initiative in contact- 
ing a friend you haven’t talked to lately. Evenings will be 
filled with romance and fun, but avoid any excesses. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Don’t be overly critical of people in the workplace this 
week. You may receive a job opportunity that will let you 
work from home for the next couple of weeks. Focus your 
attentions on family and property matters. You may decide 
on a change of residence. Avoid being hasty in signing any 
papers. 


Oct. 4 to 8 
V President Clinton’s Initiative for One America: Various 
locations and times. Campus meeting of student leaders to 
discuss issues of race on campus and how we can work 
across racial lines. 
Oct. 2 - Nov. 29 

V Cardio-Kickboxing: Lawrence room 144, Mondays, noon 
to 1 p.m. Cost is $1 per class. 

Oct. 4 
V Brown Bag Lunch Program. Lawrence, noon to 1:30 p:m. 
Judy Wallace is a cross-cultural trainer and business con- 
sultant who has lived and worked internationally and is 
committed to promoting understanding among people of 
different ethnic and cultural backgrounds. 

We have an “American point of view,” a distinct culture 

By learning to recognize how we are unique, we can begin 
to bridge those gaps of misunderstanding as we interact 
and integrate within a diverse American culture. 
VY Inter-club Council Meeting: student center theatre, 
Haverhill 3 - 5 p.m. 

Oct. 5 
V Ghost Pops. Lawrence atrium, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 5 to 
7 p.m. 

Oct. 6 
VY Heart Healthy Cooking Demonstration. Lawrence 
atrium, noon to 1 p.m. Presented by Claudette Novak, 
registered dietician 
V Student Senate Meeting: student center theatre, Haver- 
hill, 3 to 5 p.m. 

Oct. 13 to Dec. 1 

V Student Leadership Development Program: Various times 
and locations; 

For more details on this program please contact Dina 
Brown in the Student Activities Department at 556-3732. 
Oct. 13 
V Student Senate Meeting: Lawrence room 244, 3 to 5 p.m. 
V Dinner and a movie with the student senate: Lawrence 

atrium, 6 to 9 p.m. 

Oct. 15 
V Gay/lesbian Friday film series: “The Incredibly True 
Adventures of Two Girls in Love” Student center theatre, 
Haverhill, noon to 2p.m. 

Oct. 18 to 22 
V National Collegiate Alcohol Awareness Week: Various 
events and times 
Monday, Oct. 18 

V Mocktails & popcorn, Lawrence atrium, noon to 1 p.m. 

Oct. 19 
V Alcohol awareness movie: “When a Man Loves aWoman,” 
student center theatre, Haverhill, noon to 2 p.m. Meg Ryan 
and Andy Garcia deliver critically- acclaimed performances 
in this inspiring motion picture. As Alice and Michael, Ryan 
and Garcia are a passionate couple whose once-stable 
marriage is rocked by her increasing dependence on alco- 
hol. As they strive to overcome this challenge, they discover 
a renewed sense of love and commitment. 

Oct. 20 
VY Screaming with Pleasure Productions: Lecture Hall A, 
noon to 1:30 p.m., College Life & Healthy Living presents 
the return performance by Screaming with Pleasure Pro- 
ductions of “Last Call: A Sobering Look at Alcohol Abuse.” 
The program uses comic and dramatic sketches along with 
juggling, unicycling, and other Vaudevillian techniques to 
illuminate issues like date rape, drunk driving and drink- 
ing. 
vV Student senate meeting, student center theatre, Haver- 
hill, 3 to 5 p.m. 


Oct. 21 
V Isabella Stewart Gardner Performance, Library Confer- 
ence Areas, 2-4 p.m. 
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Center can help create new, improved body 


@ NECC’s sports 
and fitness center 
could help shape a 
new you 


By KARYN SCHNEIDER 
Staff Reporter 


lose your eyes and picture a 
( lean, athletic, well-toned 

body being yours. How 
would you like to look good and 
feel good and not pay a cent? 

You can, and it’s all at NECC. 
For the price of coming to this 
college, you can enjoy what the 
Wellness and Fitness Center has 
to offer. 

Maybe you’ve seen Marci Ward 
running around campus with fly- 
ers in hand. She is trying to spread 
the word like all the fitness spe- 
cialists. 

They want everyone to know 
what they’re missing out on. 

Brown bag lunch lectures are 
held on quitting smoking, as well 
as workshops on healthy cooking, 
alcohol abuse and stress manage- 
ment. 

In case you haven’t visited this 


facility in a while, you might have 
known this building as the ath- 
letic department and workout 
room. 

They did not have much equip- 
ment until January1995 when they 
hired Rob Parker as a wellness 
specialist. This is when they moved 
the athletic department out. Now 
Parker’s full-time position is coor- 
dinator of the wellness and fitness 
center. 

He does the staffing, budget- 
ing, fitness assessments and su- 
pervises the facility. 

Parker said fitness is part of 
wellness, wellness being the whole 
person, dealing with issues like 
stress, nutrition and spirituality. 

It used to be that people just 
went to lift weights. Now there’s 
new strength training and mostly 
new cardiovascular equipment. 

The new cybex hiker is a cross 
between skiing, riding a bike stand- 
ing up, anda stepper — something 
different to break up any work- 
out. Not only can you use the 
equipment for free, but fitness 
center classes are offered around 
everyone’s schedule. 

Step aerobics are offered Mon- 
day through Wednesday, taught 
by Ward, aerobics coordinator. She 


wants to show people that exer- 
cise can be fun. 

“Don’t be intimidated, come 
down, everyone is friendly. What 
have you got to lose?” she asked. 

If you want something to tone 
your stomach the Abs Only class is 
taught Monday and Wednesday 
by Jamie Garvey. The most popu- 
lar class this semester is Cardio- 
Kickboxing, taught by Kristen 
Zagrobski Monday and Wednes- 
day. 

Check out the facility where 
Arty Hazzard will greet you. He is 
fitness monitor and offers anyone 
the opportunity to get in shape. 

Hazzard works hand in hand 
with Parker and Peter in a new 
speed training and conditioning 
class Tuesday and Thursday. 

“IT can do so much for you. 
We've got the tools. I’ve got the 
knowledge,” he said. 

Hazzard will help and encour- 
age you, but ultimately, itis all up 
to you. Everyone at the center is 
helpful,staffers say. Most gyms by 
contrast are impersonal. 

No one wants to spend a lot of 
time with you to help in your daily 
workouts. You won’t get treated 
like that here. Tompkins, who 
works at the center part-time while 
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HERE FOR YOU: The fitness center can help you eat right, work out, 
and get fit. You can also hang out, play pool and basketball, and 


meet new friends. 


studying business, can assess you, 
and show you various stretches. 

He also teaches how to use the 
equipment and will mark down 
everything he needs on a chart 
that’s yours to keep. 

“Start off slow, we don’t want 
you to work too hard. We want 
you to come back,” Tompkins 
said. 

If you don’t show up for two 


weeks, expect a call from the spe- 
cialist who did your assessment. 

These are fellow students who 
are here for an education and want 
to teach you how to be well and fit. 

Parker said, “People come here 
with all different levels and differ- 
ent challenges. We design an exer- 
cise program just for you. Our 
facility is easy to use, it’s free, and 
we're proud of it.” 


Volleyball coach: helps players on and off the court 


@ McAvoy expects 
players to excel 


By REBECCA COMTOIS 
Staff Reporter 


three years ago after coach- 


S ue MacAvoy came to NECC 
ing all levels of volleyball in 


The Top Twenty Five teams in The 


Associated Press college football 
poll, with first-place votes in pa- 
rentheses, records through Oct. 3, 
points based on 25 points for a 
first place vote through one point 
for a 25th place vote: . 
Record Pts 


1. Florida St. (64) 5-0 1,744 
2. Penn St. (5) 5-0 1,672 
3. Michigan 5-0 1,606 
4. Nebraska 5-0 1,537 
5. Virginia Tech (1)4-0 1,427 
6. Tennessee 3-1 1,346 
7. Georgia Tech 3-1 1,294 
8. Florida 4-1 ie (a 
9. Kansas St. 4-0 PST 
10. Georgia 4-0 1,145 
11. Michigan St. 5-0 1,111 
12. Alabama 4-1 858 
13. Texas A&M 3-1 855 
14. Mississippi St. 5-0 851 
15. Marshall 5-0 692 
16. East Carolina 5-0 690 
17. Purdue 4-1 649 
18. Syracuse 4-1 586 
19. Miami 2-2 487 
20. Wisconsin 3-2 425 
21. Ohio St. 3-2 313 
22. Southern Cal 3-1 281 
23. Texas 4-2 218 
24. BYU 2-1 121 
25. Minnesota 4-0 102 


Michigan. from high school to uni- 
versity. 

MacAvoy finds one thing hard 
about coaching at the community 
college: not having the students 
live on campus. 

“It is hard to coach a team 
where the members of the team 
are not living on campus because 
it makes it hard for the girls to 


make practices due to work sched- 
ules, and having to go home and 
take care of family,” MacAvoy said. 

Every year for this college is a 
recruiting year because the team 
loses players every semester, 
MacAvoy said. 

Her expectations for the team 
of 10 are hopeful. 

“My expectations for the girls 


on the court is to see them go to 
district and even regional (play- 
offs). As for in the classroom, I 
want to see them get the best 
grades they can, get their degrees 
and go onto pursue their futures.” 

MacAvoy has said that all levels 
of players are welcome. She has 
students that only played volley- 
ball while in gym class in high 


The UPS Earn & Learn Program 
Up to $23,000 in Education 
Assistance to Students! 


PACKAGE HANDLERS 


Part-Time © $10.50 - $11.75/Hour* ¢ PLUS BENEFITS! 


Did you know that UPS provides its student employees one of the most outstanding education 
assistance programs ever offered? On August 1, 1999, thirty-three designated UPS facilities 
began to offer $3,000 each year ($15,000 lifetime benefit) in education assistance to its part- 
time employees attending a college, university, or approved trade or technical school. 


UPS part-time employees can also qualify for $2,000 each year, up to a total of $8,000 after four 
years. UPS will even repay your student loan! 


The longer vie stay, the more we repay! Stay with UPS for one year, and we will repay 50% of 


the principa 
up to $6,000. And, finally, after four years, 100 


onl 
deferred 


school, while others may have 
played on their high school teams. 

MacAvoy has also taken the job 
as athletic director, so she has 
many responsibilities at NECC. 

If you want to get a peek at the 
team, check out the list outside 
the athletic director’s office at the 
sports and fitness center or drop 
by to see a game this fall. 


borrowed, up to $1,000. After two years, 75% up to $3,000. After three years, 100% 
% up to the full $8,000. Student employees will 


be required to meet the monthly interest payment on the loan borrowed. The principal is 


So call UPS today. Your education assistance benefits begin your first day at work. 


978-441-3400 


United Parcel Service 
90 Brick Kiln Rd © Chelmsford 
(Take Route 3 to exit 29 toward Billerica. 
1/4 mile on left is Brick Kiln Rd. 1/2 mile on left is 
UPS facility. See Guard on duty) 


www.upsjobs.com 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


*Rate includes incentive averaged @ 20 hours 


= 
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@ Pam Santin: involved 
in sports at college no 
longer 


By NATHAN SCOTT 
Sports Editor 


am Santin has high hopes for Sports 
at NECC this year, even though she’s 


leaving her job as athletic director. 
For the past two years, her work was some- 
times difficult, often times consuming, but 
never boring. 

“For the same money, I’d stay at North- 
ern Essex,” Santin said. 

The money isn’t the same, though. The 
healthcare conglomerate, Hallmark Health, 
now employs Santin. Hallmark owns Malden 
Hospital and Melrose Wakefield Hospital, 
among others. 

“Because these hospitals are corporately 
owned, they can pay a lot more,” Santin 
said. 

The commute won’t be any worse ei- 
ther—only 15 minutes either way. Santin’s 
new title is Program Director of Women’s 
Health, which is a new position in the 
company. Her duties will consist of helping 
women through such processes as meno- 
pause, maternity and oncology. Hallmarkis 
running a conference on menopause soon 
and Santin was asked to attend. 

“Tused to work in cardiac rehab,” Santin 
said. “I’m used to being at a hospital.” She 
doesn’t know exactly what all her responsi- 
bilities will be, but as she said, “I invest a lot 
of energy in my job.” 

Sue MacAvoy, the womens’ head volley- 
ball coach, will serve as interim director. 
Being a head volleyball coach as well as 
athletic director may mean “a long day at 
the office,” Santin said. 

Santin said it is difficult to be a head 
coach—not to mention a head coach and 
athletic director. Student issues contribute 


AD leaves for health care position 


George Ward photo 
GOING AWAY: Pam Santin leaves NECC 
with a promise to come back and watch 
games. 


to keeping coaches at school for along time. 
Such issues involve relationships, grades 
and health concerns. 

Santin was one of only two full-time 
employees in the athletic department. The 
other is MacAvoy who was the assistant 
athletic director, now taking over Santin’s 
spot. With just two people working full- 
time and coaches working part-time, things 
sometimes got hectic. 

However, Santin said that the transition 
should be “seamless,” adding, “What makes 
the athletic program excellent is the 
coaches.” 

With that in mind, it’s clear that not all 
the responsibility for setting up games, 
paying referees and watching the 
scoreboards will fall on MacAvoy. It’s clear 
that team coaches will have to pick up a bit 
of the slack that could be left in Santin’s 


absence. 

Santin revealed that she was not earning 
enough for the kind of time and effort she 
put into NECC sports. 

“You reach a point where you want to be 
rewarded monetarily for all those long hours 
you put in,” she said. 

All the work that Santin and MacAvoy 
did last year included scheduling games, 
doing contracts with other schools to ar- 
range games, hiring athletic trainers, and 
referees—both of which need to be paid. 

“We do everything from soup to nuts,” 
she said. 

Santin often brought out water to Knights 
players, set up bleachers and single-handedly 
ran the shot clock and scoreboard. 

“This kind of work is common to all two 
year colleges,” Santin said. 

The most difficult aspect of Pam Santin 
leaving is not the increased effort needed to 
maintain smooth logistics in the sports 
program. Santin had grown close to many 
coaches, staff members and students. 

“Tl always think of NECC as a collection 
of students I’ve really invested in. I’ll miss 
following their progress at other schools, 
helping with schoolwork and just being 
around,” she said. 

Just recently, former NECC baseball 
player Mike Gorman came back to visit and 
spoke with Santin. He informed her of his 
full athletic scholarship to Division. II Geor- 
gia College. 

“Baseball at NECC was really meaning- 
ful for him, and it’s so rewarding that he 
would come back to tell me about his 
success,” she said. 

“Southern schools play more baseball 
games than us because of the weather. 
There’s also a lot more scouts down South 
too,” she said. 

Santin couldn’t be prompted to disclose 
just one memory she will hold close from 
her two years at NECC, but she did say, “I 
know you want a story where the ball went 
in at the buzzer. It’s all the mix, the prob- 
lems, solutions, successes, everything.” 


The Great One ruled hockey world 


@ Gretzky scored in the 
hearts of fans everywhere 


By DAVID COUSINS 
Photography Editor 


ut went the old and in came the 
O “Great One,” Former Boston Bruin 

superstar Phil Esposito retired only 
to give birth to a 17-year-old 160 pound kid 
from Brantford, Ontario. 

Wayne Gretzky took over the reins of a 
superstar to become the greatest player in 
NHL history. Starting a career that would 
span 20 seasons, four different teams in 
Edmonton, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and the 
New York Rangers, before he retired as the 
greatest player to ever wear a pair of ice 
skates. 

“I remember watching him play with a 
lot of grace,” said Joel Levesque of Lawrence. 
“He couldn’t be human, and be able to play 
hockey like that.” 

From his unbelievable passing of the 
hockey puck to his almost impossible angle 
goals, Gretzky was the master of the game. 

He could seé the whole ice and keep an 
eye. on the puck while stick-handling 
through defenses, while teammates waited 
for that perfect pass. 


Most teams focused their defense around ~ 


him, trying to stop the goal master from 


scoring. That would always leave chances 
for other Oiler teammates to score. 

Gretzky scored an incredible 79 goals in 
the 1979-80 season to break Phil Esposito’s 
single season goal scoring record. His ca- 
reer began in 1978, breaking records from 
his rookie season. Gretzky led the Edmonton 
Oilers to four Stanley cups in the 1980s. 

“T never believed that the Oilers would 
trade such a talented athlete,” said Shane 
Wilson of Methuen. “He didn’t have the 
hardest shot, but he created such problems 
in front of the net that goalies would be off 
balance.” 

He always seemed to be a step ahead of 
his opponents. Where confusion set in on 
the defense, Gretzky saw chances to make 
something happen. 

Stars shine no matter where they travel. 
In 1988, he was traded to the L.A. Kings, 
moving to a city that had its fill of stars. In 
1993, he single handedly got the Kings into 
the Stanley Cup finals. The following sea- 
son he won the scoring title. 

Two years later, he was traded to the St. 
Louis Blues. 1996 saw him end up in the 
“Big Apple” with the New York Rangers. 

Gretzky retired from the New York Rang- 
ers in 1998, leaving behind a legacy that will 
never be matched. He set 61 records, includ- 
ing most goals in a season and career with 
894, most assists with 1,963, most valuable 
player nine times, and 11 scoring titles 18 
all-star teams. 


Haverhill 


“Conveniently located at 
Routes 110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


The Super Sideline 


@ Pats tame the Colts 
slay some Giant, bury the 
Browns to go 4-0 


When the Indianapolis Colts 
defeated the Buffalo Bills 31- 
14, other NFL teams, football 
fans and gamblers everywhere 
were left wondering: Is this 
the Colts? The answer is yes, it very much is, 
and with Testaverde’s injury that same 
week, the balance in the AFC East shifted 
markedly. 

In week two, many Patriots fans saw the 
Colts as having some weapons (Manning, 
James, and Harrison have all proven their 
value), but the Colts winning at Foxboro? 
Forget about it. 

At half time, the Colts had blown by the 
hapless Pats to a 28-7 lead. Things looked 
bleak. The Colts looked like they would 
break their losing streak against the Patri- 
ots in grand fashion. This wasn’t the Peyton 
Manning that according to accounts last 
year, was given on-field advice by Teddy 
Bruschi, Chad Eaton, and others to help 
ease the wet-behind-the-ears rookie into 
the NFL. 

In the second half, the Patriots remem- 
bered who was beating them, and came to 
life. Every possession the Pats had, they 
scored on, including a game winning kick 
from Vinatieri. Drew Bledsoe completed 27 
out of 45 passes for 299 yards and four 
touchdowns to make an epic comeback and 
get the pundits talking. 

The Giants aren’t the team they were 
when Bill Parcells was coach, but with Jason 
Sehorn returning, and a Pro Bowl attend- 
ing, 385 pound incline pressing, Michael 
Strahan ready to pounce, the Giants had 
some muscle. 

Losing to the Redskins by nearly 50 
points the week before, the humiliated 
Giants were ready to can a potent Patriots 
offense. However, New England fans and 
even the Pats themselves thought a receiver 
core led by Terry Glenn and Ben Coates 
would take the G-men to town. 

The bookies thought so too. New En- 
gland was favored a whopping 11 points on 
ESPN’s Sunday Night Football preview. This 
game, unlike our rendezvous with the Colts, 
was low scoring. And that’s just how the 
Giants wanted it. Terry Allen scored his 
second touchdown, however, and Adam 
Vinatieri was perfect on three field goal 
attempts to lead the Patriots to a 16-14 
victory. 

When the Cleveland started this past 
Sunday's game with a touchdown, and Terry 
Glenn lost 3 passes, it looked like it would 
be a long day in the ‘Dogg Pound.’ Glenn 
Redeemed himself by setting a team record 
of 13 receptions for 218 yards. 

Andy Katzenmoyer had seven tackles, 
and Bledsoe had 389 passing yards to lead 
the now 4-0 Patriots to a 19-7 victory. 

If the Patriots are going to go anywhere 
this year, consistency is required. Despite 
these narrow victories, the Patriots will go 
11-5 on the season. IfI’m wrong, well, we'll 
deal with that if we get there. 

Contact Nathan Scott by e-mail 

at: nhsx@hotmail.com 
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Gay & Lesbian film series starts Oct. 15 


Gas Loo 


Haverhill campus 

Medical emergency: 11:05 a.m. 

Aug. 17. 

A female student said while 
she was in the B-Building she had 
difficulty breathing. She was taken 
to Hale Hospital. 

Theft: 9 a.m. July 13. 

Erika Reed of Little Sprouts 
Center said three Radio Shack 
Walkie Talkies were stolen from 
D-129, a supply room. Shortly af- 
ter, boys were heard using them 
in the morning, and again in the 
afternoon. They were presumed 
to be on campus somewhere be- 
cause they only work within a 1- 
mile radius. 

Lawrence campus 

Students evacuated: 2:30 p.m. 
June 24. 

Thirty students were evacuated 
from the building after a sprinkler 
head broke in a science lab. 
Lawrence fire department shut 
down the system and the head 
was repaired. 

Electrical malfunctions: Noon, 
July 23. 

Several electrical problems 
were reported to security, includ- 
ing blinking lights, loud beeping 
noises, the elevator not working, 
and no air conditioning. Security 
said a loss of power in the area was 
responsible. 

Van vandalized: 9:15 p.m. June 
23. Student Shelley Gossalin said 
someone smashed the driver-side 
window of her van. 


BRIEFS 


Hartleb visits 
Lawrence 
students 


ECC President David Hartleb 
welcomed a group of about 
100 students at Lawrence recently. 

In his address, he said students 
are the Key to the college and that 
they should “take full advantage 
of what Northern Essex Commu- 
nity College has to offer.” 

He said many new changes have 
occurred at the college since last 
semester, including new class- 
room space in Lawrence. Last year 
classes were crowded, and they 
were running out of room, so they 
rented another building one block 
away on Amesbury Street. 

Also, a new shuttle service now 
transports students back and forth 
between campuses. It has no set 
schedule and is available when 
students need it. 

Hartleb has an open door policy 
for any student who wishes to talk 
with him about any school issues. 
He is available either by appoint- 
ment at ext. 3855 or by e-mail at 
dhartleb@necc.mass.edu. 

Luke Perkins 


Paper named 


Pacemaker finalist 


he NECC Observer has once 
again been named as a Pace- 
maker finalist. The award, consid- 
ered the collegiate equivalent of 
the Pulitzer Prize, is given to five 


community lleges annually. 
NECC’s staff will learn whether 
they make ti inal cut Oct. 30 at 
the Associa Collegiate Press 
Convention: tlanta. 


® It aims to teach 
about gay issues 
through the movies 


By CHRISTINA LEONARD 
Staff Reporter 


‘Ps Gay and Lesbian Friday 
Film Series will show sev- 
eral films this year in an 
attempt to show people that gays 
are not much different than any 
other group. 

Sidney Pietzsch, a counselor 
specializing in deafness, played a 
vital role in the effort to get this 
group up and running. 

“The goal of the Gay and Les- 
bian Friday Film Series will be 
accomplished if just one person 
can come away with the knowl- 
edge that gay and lesbian indi- 
viduals are just like anyone else,” 
Pietzsch said. 

She said NECC received a 
$10,000 grant from the Massachu- 
setts Governors Commission on 
Gay and Lesbian Youth. Massachu- 
setts is the only state with this 
kind of commission. 

People involved with this group 
get together for support and ac- 
ceptance. 

NECC’s Gay and Lesbian Alli- 
ance group has been in existance 
for two years. NECC was also pre- 
sented with an award for the First 
Annual Eastern Massachusetts 
Youth and Community Recogni- 
tion Dinner Award for Outstand- 
ing Service June 23. 

This award is hanging on the 


wall of the student center. David 
LaFontaine, chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Gay and 
Lesbian Youth, as well as Gov. Paul 
Cellucci and Lt. Gov. Jane Swift 
signed the award. 

Part of the grant was used to 
buy films to help educate students 
on the importance of helping one 
another, and to become more tol- 
erant of our differences as human 
beings. 

Some of the films which will be 
showcased at The Gay and Lesbian 
Friday Film Series 1999-2000 are: 

Oct. 15: “The Incredibly True 
Adventures of 2 Girls in Love.” 

Nov. 19: “Philadelphia.” This 
movie portrays an up-and-coming 
hot shot lawyer who has AIDS and 
hides it from his employers. After 
firing him because they found out 
his secret, he sues them. 

Feb. 25: “The Wedding Ban- 
quet.” 

March 24: “Beautiful Thing.” 

April 28: “La Cage Aux Folles.” 

“In and Out” staring Kevin 
Kline, Joan Cusack, and Tom 
Selleck tells the story of an acting 
student of Kevin Kline’s, who plays 
a gay soldier and receives an Acad- 
emy Award for his portrayal. While 
accepting his award, he thanks 
Kevin Kline for inspiring him, im- 
plying that Kevin Kline is homo- 
sexual. The rest of the movie has 
Kevin Kline trying to convince his 
fiancee and the town of his het- 
erosexuality. 

The movies are free and open 
to the public. They will all be shown 
at the counseling center, F-121. 

Gay or not, these movies repre- 
sent a larger theme than homo- 
sexuality. They represent a hu- 


man need to be accepted. 

To get along in this world a 
person needs acceptance socially, 
professionally and within his own 
family. Groups and organizations 
like The Gay and Lesbian Alliance 
builds bridges to close the gap 
between the unknown and the 
accepted. 


Luke Perkins photo 
IT’S A MECHANICAL JUNGLE UP THERE: Workers lift a 
new water heating unit to the roof of the student center. 


“They have the same hopes, 
dreams and fears as everyday 
people do,” Pietzsch said. “I hope 
these films will do away with ste- 
reotypes that gays and lesbians 
are child molesters, or obsessed 
with sex. They are just everyday 
people. I hope a day will come 
when we can have peace.” 


Advising center hosts Transfer Day Oct. 21 


® Help is provided 
for students going 
to four-year colleges 


tudents who are thinking 
about transferring to a four 


year college can have their 
questions answered at the Annual 
Transfer College Day Oct. 21 from 
10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Admissions and transfer coun- 
selors from private and state col- 
leges and universities will be in 
the student center cafeteria, 
Haverhill campus on that day. 
More than 50 schools are expected 
to participate. 


New students are encouraged 
to gather as much information as 
they can about college require- 
ments and academic programs. 
This information can assist stu- 
dents in wisely choosing electives 
that will fulfill the transfer re- 
quirements of specific colleges 
they may wish to attend in the 
future. 

The college representatives will 
be here to 

Answer questions about trans- 
fer procedures. 

Give information about course 
requirements for admission. 

Answer questions about aca- 
demic programs available at their 


colleges. 

Answer questions about trans- 
fer credit. 

Transfer applications will be 
available, and many representa- 
tives will have college catalogs. It 
is important to obtain catalogs 
and begin reviewing program re- 
quirements of the schools one is 
considering applying to in the fu- 
ture. 

Students may want to bring a 
copy of their transcript for college 
representatives to review. An un- 
official copy can be obtained from 
the registrar’s office or the aca- 
demic advising center. 

Students who would like assis- 


President touts enrollment increase 


By DAVID COUSINS 
Photography Editor 


nrollment is up nearly 5 per- 
a cent, raising the headcount 

to 6,300 this semester, and 
NECC awarded nearly 200 scholar- 
ships last year, President David 
Hartleb told faculty and students 
last week at his State of the Col- 
lege Address. 

“The increase in enrollment 
came after a 20 percent drop over 
a four-year period,” Hartleb said. 
“Tt seems to me that the seeds we 
planted are beginning to grow.” 


Hartleb listed some of the rea- 
sons why the increase has oc- 
curred. 

A total of three, “special class- 
rooms” equipped with technologi- 
cal equipment, such as comput- 
ers, CD-ROM programs and spe- 
cial lighting and screens have 
helped. 

Students are gaining credits 
from their life experiences, such 
as working in major companies 
and creating their own portfolio. 

On-line classes have an in- 
creased the number of students 
compared to a few years ago. 


Partnerships with Framingham 
State, the University of Massachu- 
setts at Amherst and Amesbury 


High are working out well, Hartleb ~ 


said. Developmental courses that 
increase students writing, read- 
ing and math levels also contrib- 
ute to NECC’s growth. 

Some NECC professors did not 
have to travel another campus or 
college last spring because televi- 
sions brought their lessons into 
the those classrooms. 

Classrooms have been set up at 
Amesbury High. Through televi- 
sion, students are able to learn at 
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tance before or following Transfer 
College Day may see their faculty 
adviser or visit the Academic Ad- 
vising Center. The center has a 
library of college catalogs and can 
provide guidance with selecting a 
four-year school.as. well as assist- 
ing with the transfer process. 

The advising staff can help stu- 
dents prepare the “right questions” 
to ask admissions representatives. 
They can also give information 
regarding academic programs, 
transfer credits and courserequire- 
ments at transferring institutions. 

The Academic Advising Center 
is located in B-201 in: Haverhill 
and in L-101 in Lawrence. 


in address 


the college level. The class now 
has nine Amesbury High students 
enrolled in the program.. 

NECC was named the Regional 
Training Center by the state Hu- 
man Resource division. It will be- 
come a place where state employ- 
ees can study. 

NECC received $170,000 grant 
to furnish two classrooms with 
technologically-advanced equip- 
ment. 

“We can’t lose,” Hartleb said. 
“The classrooms will be there for 
NECC professors to use when state 
employees aren't.” 


